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RIFLE MATCH IN SWITZERLAND. 
HE most popular 
festival in Switzer- 
land is the grand 
shooting, or 
Tie Federal, for the 
training of caralin- 
eers in the use of 
’ their arms, and at 
which all the best 
shots meet to cor- 
tend for prizes. 
These federal meet- 
ings date but frem 


first was held at 
Aarau. The locality is, however, changed at 
each festival, held every two years. The last 
meeting was im 1849, at Aaraa. This year it 
has been held at Geneva, with a splendor far 
exceeding previous meetings. ‘This success was 
unexpected ; for several mighty interests, polité- 
cal influences, and the commen hate between 
rich and poor, heve net only been directed to- 
wards the support of the Democratic Govern- 


ment at Geneva, but have thrown several other 
difficulties in the way. 

The shooting extends to a week; but this 
year, in consequence of the unlooked for amount 
of presents and money, for prizes, the exercise 
was prolonged to ten days. The total sum was 
199,480 francs; hitherto, it had not exceeded 
60,000 francs. The city of Geneva paid, besides 
this sum, for the construction of temporary 
buildings, about 60,0004rancs ; without calculat- 
ing the several other ornamental structures and 
triumphal ‘arches in the interior of the town, 
military arrangements, music, gencral illamina- 
tions, &e. More than 15,000 spectators and their 
families are stuted to have been present. 

The accompanying view of the Emplacement 
de Tir Federal represents the several buildings, 
sketched at the opening of the festival, with the 
solemn entrance of the carabineer deputations. 
The procession consisted of the local military 
body, shet-signers and shot observers—both in 
uniform. The procession surrounded the central 
building. the “Temple of Honor;” from the 
stairs of which the presidents of the present and 
of the former committees saluted them, and 


several orators addressed the crowd. The ban- 
ners of the canton were then deposited ; and, 
next day, those of the other cantons. 

The buildings are designed in the Norman 
and Byzantine styles, painted in a light manner, 
with white, black, and red ornaments, and sur- 
mounted with red and white flags, the federal 
colors. The structures consist of the entrance 
arch and the five following:—The Pavillon de 
Priz, the central towér, surrounded with large 
windows, in which were exhibited the prizes, 
mostly silver and gold pieces, services, medals, 
trophies, watches, and bijouterie of the renowned 
Genevan artists, all arranged so as to be seen 
by the spectators out doors. 

On the left is seen the great Refreshment Pa- 
vilion, with tables and seats for 400 guests; a 
full orchestra for vocal and instrumental per- 
formances, and a tribune for the orators. The 
Shooting-house itself, the long lower building, is 
situated behind the Temple of Honor, towards 
the entrance: it is surmounted by a large galle- 
ry for spectators wishing to command the whole 
emplacement. This gallery afforded a most 
charming prospect over the country, the city, 


part of Lac de Leman Voirons, Saleve, Mole, 
the high Alps, and Mont Blanc; on the other 
side extending towards France and the long line 
of Jura Mountains. At the right hand from the 
entrance is seen the Coffee-house and the Armo- 
ry. In the latter building are the arms, ammu- 
nition, &c. The committee has also its offices, 
where are lists of the sports, the different shots, 
and comparative results. The Shooting-house 
itself contains places for 1000 carabineers; and 
here fifty-eight may shoot at once without dan- 
ger. It is calculated that 35,000 shots were thus 
fired in one day: the distance is 540 Swiss feet. 
The great skill of the Swiss carabineers, and 
their contributions towards the exercises, are 
evidences of the excellence of the sport. 

A list of the various prizes contested for 
would occupy more space than we can devote to 
the matter: their amount was 170.928 francs. 
We should add, that this beautiful te was, from 
first to last, a very brilliant affair. 


In general conversation, our unfavorable opin- 
ions of others should seldom be expressed, our 
suspicions never. 
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MYSTERY OF VENICE.1» 


ROMANCE OF VENICE AND THE 


BYG GEO. CANNING HILL... 


[CONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER —[ConTINvED.] 


HAT . tell you is 
true,” continued 
Rodolpho. “Iam 


the son of the doge. 
Until now, he has 
thought this fair 
maiden, Adrienne, 
to be his child; 
but now he has 
been made to know 
his mistake. He 
has given us mon- 
ey, and bade us 
fiy; but not to fly 
to take up arms 
against Venice. I shall never do that again, 
comrades. My roving days are over. I have 
already tasted to the fill my revenge upon Ven- 
ice for her cruel treatment of him I thought, un- 
til now, my father ; and now my appetite is sa- 
tiate. Come, comrades, let us all drink once 
more to our old days, now gone forever, and 
then separate. But, first of all, promise me 
that this mode of life shall be brought to an end 
now. You may, all of you, yet turn and succor 
Venice, or you are welcome still to quiet villas, 
and small and beautiful tracts, where I and my 
beautiful betrothed are going. Will you re- 
nounce, from this day, your present mode of 
life 

“We will'” answered they, almost unani- 
mously. 

“ Will you swear?” 

“ We swear—we swear !” replicd they. 

“Once more, then,” said Rodolpho, “drink 
the generous wine, and then farewell to the wild 
brigand’s life forever.” 

They filled their wine cups to the brim, and, 
joining in a merry song, tossed off the liquor. It 
was their last revelry in the robber’s cave. <Al- 
together, too, it was an occasion of sadness. 
Their wild life had charms for them that no 
other had. It was full of romance, adventure, 
escapes, dangers and hazards. It stirred the 
blood that would otherwise have been sluggish 
in their veins.. It sent their pulses dancing to a 
merry tune. It had its most exciting hopes, 
even if it likewise had its deep and dark dis- 
appointments. 

“Now, men, to the nearest port with me,” 
said Rodolpho—* those of you who will still fol- 
low my fortunes—and with our gold let us pur- 
chase a vessel. We will at once embark in that 
vessel for Sicily, where I shall evermore make 
my home. Come, who will go?” 

Perhaps a full dozen of them volunteered. 

“And what will the rest of you do’ asked 
Rodolpho ; “ where will you go ?” 

“ We will separate, and fall to honest labor,” 
said they. 

“ Do you tell me truly ?” 

“We do.” 

“Then I must bid you farewell, Whenever 
any of you, my most faithful comrades, approach 
my coast, never forget to call freely upon the 
name of Rodolpho. It shall always secure you 
a hearty welcome, and a haypy home. Fare- 
well !” 

The scene of their parting was touching be- 
yond description. Few could believe that bold 
and fearless brigands possessed such spirits ; but 
it was even so. They have hearts like others; 


|” they feel like the rest of humanity, ir calling 
| does not make them all callous impulses 
of tender feeling. 


Among those who followed the fortunes of 
Rodolpho and Adrienne, were Roderigo and 
Vivolus. But Fedore—where was Fedore? the 
reader may well ask. 

He crawled off, during the encounter with the 
soldiery of Venice, to die by himself. He chose 
to breathe out his life on the still and unstained 
air, where no din of battle, no shouts of victory 
could molest him. Falling into a deep swoon, 
he lay in that condition until long after the 
ground had been cleared. The soldiers did not 
chance to espy his body, where it lay, and there- 
fore returned without it. He already knew that 
Adrienne had been taken prisoner, and his heart 
sunk within him. His ambition left him forever. 
He cared not to live. 

As soon as he recovered himself again, he in- 
stinctively staunched his bleeding wounds, and 
refreshed himself with a draught of wine that he 
found within the cave. He saw that the cave 
was deserted, and he feared the worst. He be- 
lieved that his comrades had either all been cap- 
tured or killed. Not a living soul was anywhere 
to be seen. 

He remained in the cave alone for a long time, 
carefully nursing his loneliness. He knew that 
he must soon, at any rate, leave the place. It 
was deserted. What could there be there for 
him? He crawled off to the desert and dis- 
appeared. Nothing more was heard of him. 
Thus far he had been traced. Farther than this 
nothing could be known of him. 

The little party of emigrants, headed by Ro- 
dolpho, at once left the place and made for the 
strand. They followed the course of the shore 
until they came to a little village not far off, and 
there they purchased such a vessel as was adapt- 
ed to their wants. Embarking on board this, 
they set sail from the land, and bade the shores 
they had known, and loved, and frequented so 
long, a final adieu. Tears stood in the eyes of 
most of them on looking at their loved spot for 
the last time, but they could not be kept back. 
Hearts are everywhere, a sometime, human. 

Their voyage was long and boisterous. They 
encountered many severe storms on their pas- 
sage down the Adriatic, that at times threatened 
to make shipwreck of their frail vessel. But not- 
withstanding that, their courage held out to the 
last. They had looked too many dangers in the 
face to be dismayed at that late hour. 

At length they reached the little, quiet haven 
where they would go. Hauling in shore, they 
anchored, and soon landed. The landscape was 
lovely in the extreme. The face of the country 
was rather level, but luxuriantly clad with the 
most beautiful verdure. Standing, like a sove- 
reign, far back from the little bay which they 
had entered, was a low, stone house, seemingly 
much gone to decay. It was evidently not ten- 
anted. It was to this that Aerienne looked, as 
to the home that her mother had left her, nearly 
twenty yearsagone. To this they all hastened 
their steps. 

They wound slowly up the serpentine walks, 
pausing at every few steps to admire the beauty 
of some fresh view upon which their eyes rested. 

Finally they reached the door. Rodolpho and 
Adrienne, accompanied only by Roderigo and 
Vivolus, advanced. The rest* remained a little 
way behind, mute and motionless. 

They took hold of the latch of the door, and 
it obeyed their pressure. They pushed against 
it, and it swung back, still obedient, upon its 
hinges, Alas, what asad scene of decay met 
them at every step. The ceiling was dripping 


with foul moisture. The walls were gaping 
with seams. The stairs were tumbling down, 
one over another The floors were opening to 
‘Jet them through below. Cautiously they went 
into one of the rooms on either side of them. It 
was +o darkened that nothing was perceptible. 
Rodolpho hastened to fling open a blind. Inan 
instant a glare of the golden sun flashed within 
the untenanted room, as if it had penetrated a 
tomb long shut. 

But, lo! what was there upon the wall? Adri- 
enne at once caught the image with her quick 
eye. It was a portrait uponcanvass. She drew 
forth the miniature that had been left to her by 
her mother. She held it up excitedly before her. 
She looked, first at one, and then at the other. 
They were like—yes, very like. The faces were 
one and the same. Those were the features of 
her beloved mother! This was her own man- 
sion. These were truly her own domains There 
was no room for deception here. It was already 
established by evidence uncontrovertible. 

They passed through this room, and groped 
towards another door. Laying his hand upon 
it, Rodolpho hastily opened it. As it swung 
back on its hinges, there was revealed the figure 
of a man, flitting like a dark shadow across the 
room. 

“ Who could it be?” asked Rodolpho of him- 
self. “Who could it be?” he exclaimed at 
length to the others. 

Roderigo and Vivolus volunteered to go and 
ascertain beyond a doubt. They pushed fear- 
lessly in through the room, and, in a moment or 
two, returned, bringing with them a stranger. 
He was clad almost entirely in rags; his hair 
and beard were long, his features were sharp 
ani fierce, and his eye was wild and wandering. 
He looked the very picture of despair. He 
seemed half famished already. 

“Who are you?’ demanded Rodolpho of 
him, before he had fairly been brought into the 
light. . 

“ Bring him out into the light,” cried Roderi- 
go. 

Forthwith he was dragged, trembling, hag- 
gard, and fearful, into the middle of the room. 
Adrienne then, for the first time, suffered her 
eyes to fall fully upon him. She gave a piercing 
shrick, and would have fallen, but that she was 
supported by Vivolus. 

“What is the matter, Adrienne?” shrieked 
Roddlpho. 

She could only point frightfully at the stran- 
ger in reply. 

“What mean you, Adrienne?” he cried 
again. 

“The monk' The old monk!” she cried; 
* Father Petroni !” 

“Do you tell metrue, Adrienne? 
it beso ?” 

“Yes, yes, Rodolpho,” she answered, ‘ it is 
the monk—the cruel monk—old Father Petro- 
ni!” 

“Ts it so?” demanded Rodolpho of the monk. 

The guilty wretch could only bow his assent. 
His identity was well enough proven. 

“Craven!” shouted Rodolpho, “how came 
you here 

“Must I tell thee?” asked the affrighted 
monk, now breaking the silence he had pre- 
served. 

“Tell me, or take this dagger to your heart, 
where long ago it should have been!” answered 
Rodolpho. 

“Stay—stay the dagger,” cried the monk, 
“ and hear me.” 

“ Say on, then, old wretch—old villain !” 

“You thought me dead, when you tumbled 
me into that dark cavern under the convent 
chapel. I should have been, long ago, but that 
I chanced to know the place too well. A sub- 
terranean passage, I knew, lead from its dark 
wall beyond the convent grounds, even to the 
river. As soon as I recovered myself, I crept 
along this passage upon my hands and knees, 
until I came to the aperture. Iescaped. Once 
without those walls, I resolved to flee. I could 
not bear the thought of remaining there a day— 
no, nor an hour.longer. I took a boat and left 
the city. I wandered about in disguise from 
day to day, and begged my bread. I stopped 
nowhere, except just long enough for rest. I 
spake with no one. I resolved to go on, to keep 
travelling, until I should come to some old ruin. 
I felt that my mind, my existence was most like 
a ruin, and I determined to inhabit, to haunt one 
all the rest of the days of my life. I found this. 
Here I have long dwelt, alone, and unmolested 
by any one. The spirits that were said once to 
haunt this house, are now allobedient tome. I 


Is it—can 
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have no fears of any of them. I have made my- 
self as happy as wretchedness could ever be sup- 
posed to make itself. And here, in this condi- 
tion, you—you, whom I least expected ever to 
behold again, have at last found me. Where 
shall I go now? I fear the -carth itself is not 
now wide enongh for me!” 

“ Fear not,” said Rodolpho. 

“Then can you forgive?” asked the ‘eanl 
ished monk. 

“ IT have no need to nurse revenge, inn you 
are as wretched as I now see you,” replied Ro- 
dolpho. 

“ But her!” said the monk; 
I once tried to murder !” 

“Yes, and now you shall pay the penalty,” 
said Rodolpho. 

* Mercy! have mercy, even as you hope for 
it!” screamed the monk, trembling and pallid. 

* This is your punishment !” 

“What, O, what? It is already greater " 
I can well bear!” he exclaimed. 

“ You shall now unite in 
you once labored to separate.” 

“Tam not worthy. O, no, no; I am not 
worthy.” 

“ Worthy, or not, you shall do it. and none 
but you Come, make yourself ready.” 

“At once—at once,” exclaimed the affrighted 
monk. 

The twain, Rodolpho and Adrienne, then 
stood up together before the crafty and treacher- 
ous old monk, and with his own lips he pro- 
nounced them one. More than this—he craved 
the blessings of high Heaven to rest upon them, 
henceforth and forever. This was Rodo}pho’s 
hour of triumph. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, Redolpho 
turned upon the monk, and said: 

“ Henceforth, never cross my path again. On 
peril of your life, heed well my words. Here is 
is money—take it. At once begone! Never 
come negr me more. Go and waitider now, at 
your pleasure, up and down the face of the 
earth. Go and haunt your own soul, if youcan, 
with the single knowledge that you live. That 
were torment enough for one like thee !” 

Without adding another word, he bent a fixed 
and stern look upon the guilty monk, until he 
withdrew from his presence. That look was 
enough—sharp, piercing. deep. It would have 
made any man quail before it. It would have 
gone through most hearts, again and again. 

As soon as he had withdrawn from their pres- 
ence, Rodolpho took Adrienne fondly in his 
arms, kissed her again and again upon her ruby 
lips, and exclaimed in tones of passionate en- 
dearment : 

“ My bride—my bride! Earth’s powers may 
not separate us more.” 


CHAPTER XVHL 
THE DOGE EXPLAINS ALL TO THE COUNCIL. 


Tue doge narrated the story of his wonderful 
discovery to his council, and assured them that 
he had suffered both his own son and Adrienne 
to escape beyond Venice, on condition of their 
not returning again, during many years, at least. 
It was, they knew, a severe trial to him to lose 
his only child, and they felt that they, the coun- 
cil, could not suffer half the pang in lesing Adri- 
enne from their hands. So they made no com- 
plaints respecting the doge’s course of conduct, 
but preserved a silence. 

The people of Venice were kept entirely igno- 
rant of the whole affair. It required just such 
secret machinery as was in use then, to seal up 
such a secret forever. It could have been done 
nowhere else in the world. 

The council sent for the old woman, Nancie, 
who had alone been instramental in working 
such a wonderful change in matters of the State, 
and in thus singly obstructing what would seem 
to have been the true course of justice; but she 
was nowhere to be found. She had mysterious- 
ly disappeared. Her old turret was vacant and 
still. ‘The implements of her mystic profession 
still stood around the darkened and gloomy 
chamber. There was the clepsydra, or ancient 
water clock ; there were the curtains with which 
she draped about the various articles she at 
times pretended so mysteriously to employ; but 
she was not there. The real object of their 
search was gone, and had left no trace behind 
her. 

Years flew away. The brave men who had 
followed Rodolpho to the home he had chosen, 
were scattered here and there, at various dis- 
tances; around him ; but none were so far re- 
moved from him that they could not visit him at 
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almost any moment, and advise with him on 
such matters as were of imminent interest to 
them. They lived in little neat villas, painted 
the purest white, sprinkled all over this swect 
landscape from house to shore. 

Rodolpho and Adrienne preserved the old 
stone house as a memento of other days, and 
tried fortunes. By its side they erected a lovely 
villa, built in the purest Italian style, all hedged 
about with sweetest-scented shrubs and clamber- 
ing vines. It was a glimpse of perfect heaven 
there. Nothing was wanting to make it a place 
of uninterrupted happiness. Adrienne soon took 
the name, Cecile, from her mother, and at her 
dying request. 

Little Juliette, the pretty waiting-maid of 
Adrienne, when she discovered where her mis- 
tress had gone, perhaps forever, at once became 
inconsolable. She embarked on board one of 
the first vessels she could find, and took her way 
across the sea, to France. She entered a nun- 
nery in one of the little towns on the southern 
coast. There she could live secluded from the 
world, with nothing, not even a thought, to in- 
terrupt the devotion she treasured for her lost 
Adrienne. She became heartily tired of the 
world. Venice—she sickened of the word itself. 
There seemed no comfort remaining to her; no 
solace for her crushed and bleeding spirit. She 
would be alone, and in her solitude pour out 
those thoughts and strangely wild feelings that 
possessed her soul. She would have no one, no 
thought even, intrude upon the sanctity of the 
devotion she felt. 

Within the walls of the town, without which 
was situated the nunnery, there was, on a time, 
to take place a tournament. Several of the ho- 
bles had come to witness the gay and chivalrous 
sport, and the town was crowded with people of 
all conditions long before the day came for the 
joust. All anticipated a brilliant occasion. 

The sun, on the morning of the day of the 
diversion, in unclouded splendor. The air 
was balmy and exhilarating. The landscape 
was surpassingly attractive and beautiful. There 
hung, over the distant and dim hills, a sort of 
halo, woven, as it were, of the light mists and 
the fine threads of the sunbeams. It seemed tp 
encircle the entire scene with an unwonted 
beauty. 

The ampitheatre was erected in a sightly 
place, and into it were crowded dense masses of 
people. The scene thus presented was unusually 
exciting.and grand. Presently the exercises of 
the tournament began. ‘Trampets brayed; her- 
alds galloped gaily to and fro; ladies waved 
theit bright scarfs, and entouraged by their 
brighter smiles; and all was 

“Morry as a marriage bell.’ 


After the jougt, and the general melee which 
followed it were over, a brief consultation was 
held by the appointed judges, who declared Sig- 
nor Clandio the vietor of the tournament. He 
was commanded into the presence of the judges, 
and from them; received with courtesy and grati- 
tade the jewelléd crown, which it was expected 
he would place upon the head of her he thought 
the fairest. He rode around the lists slowly, 
upon his coal black steed, eagerly surveying the 
array of beauty that rose on each side of him. 
His eyes were bewildered with what he saw, and 
he feared that he should most be troubled with 
an abxndance of real beauties from whom to 
make his selection, rather than with a scarcity of 
them. He was perplexed. 

His eye at length, however, caught a charming 
face—such an one as seemed to call up in his 
heart old visions and pleasant memories. He 
instantly rode ap to her, and most gracefully 
addressed her, and crowned her queen of beauty. 
The stranger lady received his decision and the 
crown from his hands, with infinite satisfaction 
and delight; and his own heart beat high with 
pleasare at noticing the feelings with which his 
decision inspired her. The tournament was at 
last declared to be over, and the parties separa- 
ted again for their homes. 

There was a silver moon hung in the sky that 
evening, flooding the landscape with its own un- 
surpassed beauty. It was after the amusements 
of the day had lng been over, that Signor 
Claudio left his hotel, and wandered forth alone. 
The city was never so gay, all being taken up 
with lively discussion of the events that had that 
day transpired. As he passed the various groups 
that were collected at the different points in the 
streets, Claudio could overhear them talking 
freely of himself, and of the manner in which he 
bore himself in the lists. None, however, knew 
that the passer was himself the victorious knight 


of the day. He was unknown to any in the 
dress he had temporarily chosen. : 

He walked on, on—he knew not whither, until 
he found that he had reached the walls of the 
town, and was even now beyond them. So 
much in keeping with the character of his spirits 
was the scene, and all the assuciations surround- 
ing it, that he took a secret pleasure in contin- 
uing his walk. He wenton, on, until he reached 
the walls of a nunnery. He knew at once the 
character and design of the structure. He found 
a silver stream, silently winding its way round 
through the gently sloping hills that were on 
one side of the walls. The moon begirt this 
stream with all its own heavenly radiance. ‘The 
scene was enchanting to his soul, because it ac- 
corded so perfectly with his spirits and his pres- 
ent feelings. 

Here he sat himself down beneath the wall, 
and began to ruminate. Why should his heart 
be sad? Why should he, the victor of the day, 
on whom bright eves had bestowed their bright- 
est glances, and for whom the rosiest lips had 
wreathed their most seductive smiles,—why 
should he be sad? It was beyond human knowl- 
edge to divine. There was some secret cause. 
He must have been unhappy. And why un- 
happy? He was not recently bereft of a living 
friend by death’s stern decree, because he wore 
no badge of sorrow upon his person. Still, he 
was sad, and being sad, he was thoughtful. 

A long time was thus passed by him in soli- 
tary rumination, when he suddenly broke forth 
in singing. He sang only such songs as were 
suited to his feelings. They were old songs— 
songs of another land. And while he sung, his 
tones at times grew tremulous and mournful. 
He struck, at length, upon a song as familiar to 
him as household words. He sang it through 
with a depth of expression he had never given it 
before. It affected him—his own singing of it 
did—even to tears. Again and again he went 
through the words, cach time becoming more 
sad with the same, yet each time enjoying more 
keenly the exquisiteness of his sadness. 

He ceased, and in a moment more he heard 
the same song repeated over the wall. He dared 
not utter a word, for he knew not to whom to 
utter it; but he sang the song oace more. And 
once more was it repeated over the wall. He 
took courage, and called: 

“Juliette! Juliette !” 

A voice instantly answered him: 

“ Fedore—is it Fedore ¢” 

“ It is—it is,’ answered Claudio, who was, in 
reality, none other than the wandering and long 
unhappy Fedore. 

“@O, joy—O, happiness inexpressible,” cried 
Juliette, from the other side. 

The wall was high and thick, and all idea of 
scaling it would be then preposterous. All they 
could do was to carry on the conversation as 
they had begun it. 

“Is there no way by which I can reach you?” 
asked Fedore, earnestly. 

“ None to-night,” was the reply. 

“T must see thee, Juliette. I must once more 
look upon thy face.” 

“But it cannot be to-night, Fedore,” she re- 
plied. 

“ When, then ?” 

“ Come tomorrow eve, at this hour.” 

“ To this spot ?” 

“No; come to the farther gate. You will 
pass it on your way back to-night.” 

“And shall I meet thee there ?” 

“ Yes, I will be there with the key.” 

“To escape?” inquired he. 

“ Yes, to fly with thee.” 

“ O, moment of rapture !” 

“At that time I will explain all,” said she. 

“ Then farewell to-night,” exclaimed Fedore. 

“Farewell. Be certain to be at the appointed 
place to-morrow eve.” 

The lovers, who had thus providentially met, 
in a manner, too, so unexpected to themselves, 
separated—Julictte to her lonely chamber, and 
Fedore to the hotel in the town. Words were 
inadequate to describe the emotions of each of 
them at making this greatly desired discovery. 

The next evening Fedore was punctually at 
the designated gate, but he had not a moment to 
wait. Juliette was already there before him. 
What a greeting was that of the two lovers! 
What words of endearment—what syllables of 
affection, were then poured out freely by either 
of them! How they strained themselves, each 
in the other's arms! But the reader will have 
anticipated this already. 

She fled with Fedore—both of them disguised 
—and both directed their steps to the sea shore, 


determined to set sail in the first vessel that 
would bear them from the country. They knew 
not, and scarcely cared whither they went, so 
they were but quit of the coast that yet bound 
them. 

Early the next morning, they found that they 
were far advanced towards the shore. They 
congratulated each other on their progress, and 
each fed freely the other's hope and ambition. 
They trusted they would soon be free. 

As they were busily pursuing their journey, 
they encountered a group of strolling fortune- 
tellers. They stopped, and inquired of one of 
them, an old woman, the nearest route to the 
coast, where they might at once take vessel. 
She readily consented to point them the direction. 
As they would have turned to depart on their 
way again, a sudden expression of Fedore’s 
countenance canght the eye of the old crone, and 
it lighted up with peculiar interest. Looking 
earnestly a moment beneath the cap of Fedore, 
she said excitedly : 

“I have seen that face before.” 

Fedore looked the picture of astonishment. 

“T have seen that face before,’ exclaimed the 
woman, pursuing her remark. “I know that 
face. I know I have seen it.” 

“ Where—where ?” asked Fedore. 

“ Yes, and this other one, too,” she added, with 
vehemence, looking at that of Juliette. 

* But where—where ?” demanded Fedore. 

“In Venice, if you would know,” answered 
she. 

“Where?” repeated Fedore. 

“In Venice,” she replied again. 

* But who are you ?” asked he. 

“ Do you not know me, then?” she inquired, 
with a look of eagerness. 

“No;” answered he. 

“Nor you?” she again asked, looking at Juli- 
ette. 

“ No—no, indeed,” replied she. 

“T am Nancie!” 

“ Who—what?” exclaimed Fedore. 

“Yes, lam old Nancie, the old witch—the 
astrologer, the soothsayer, the old fortune-teller. 

You know me. You remember me, I know.” 

Of a truth, now that she had discovered her- 
self, they did know her. They remembered her 
features well. They recognized the old woman, 
to whom they had confided so many secrets—in 
whom they had reposed such uninterrupted con- 
fidence. The old sorceress was there before 
them. But, alas, how greatly altered. What a 
change had been wrought in her features. But 
for revealing herself, they would never have 
known her. 

They all sat down together, and sherelated to 
them the manner of her escape from Venice, and 
the course of life she had since pursued. It was, 
indeed, a strange mixture of romance and re- 
ality. They listened to her narration in wonder. 
And then they confided to her their own experi- 
ences, since last they were in Venice. ‘They 
were, the reader may well be convinced, of a na- 
ture to astonish as well as entertain her. 

In her turn, she told them all that had trans- 
pired in Venice since Rodolpho had been con- 
demned: how he was finally pardoned, how 
Adrienne disguiséd herself, volunteered to lead 
the robber band, and was taken captive and 
brought to Venice; and how, at last, both she 
and Rodolpho escaped beyond the seas. 

“ Rodolpho! ah, my poor master,” exclaimed 
Fedore ; “ would that I knew where he now is.” 

“And I suppose I can tell you,” replied Nan- 
cie. 

“ You! can you? O,can you? Tell me at 
once then. Tell me quick; for I will be by his 
side, with Juliette, as soon as the winds and the 
waters will carry me.” 

“Be patient,” enjoined Nancie, “and I will 
tell you.” 

Forthwith she rehearsed to them the manner 
in which she had discovered who Adrienne was, 
and the title and possessions to which she was 
discovered to be the rightful heir. She likewise 
told them where those possessions lay, and that 
Adrienne and Rodolpho were probably at that 
moment settled upon them. 

This announcement filled their hearts with 
unutterable joy. Again and again they thanked 
her for her kindness towards them, and freely 
offered her of what they had for the prosecution 
of her journey; but she refused every farthing 
offered, assuring them that they would need it 
more than she. With tears in their eyes, they 
took their leave of her, and continued their 
course. 

‘ They arrived at the coast in time to embark 
on board a vessel that was bound to a port of 


Sicily. They at once engaged their passage, 
and joyfully set sail. We need not go through 
with them the various incidents of their voyage, 
nor the particulars of their sea experience; they 
are much the same that are encountered by 
every one who enters upon similar undertak- 
ings. 

In due time they arrived at their point of des- 
tination, and at once set out together for the 
place where resided the objects of their affection. 
They were several days upon their journey—a 
journey that would have been excessively fa- 
tiguing but for the hope that bravely buoyed 
them up, and bade them struggle onward. 

At the close of one of these days of toilsome 
travel, they encountered a form passing not far 
from them. Fedore passed over to him to in- 
quire the way towards the villa of Rodolpho, 
and instantly, on seeing his features, clasped his 
hands wildly, and cried out: . 

“ Roderigo—Roderigo !” 

It was he. He had wandered away from his 
own little hut, in which he had lived, since the 
arrival of his party, and thus accidentally en- 
countered Fedore. He soon showed him the 
way back to the house of Rodolpho. Such a 
meeting as occurred beneath that roof is rarely 
known. ‘The two friends, master and page, who 
had long persisted in thinking each other dead, 
had at last been restored to each other again. 
The mistress, too, and the maid, Adrienne and 
Juliette, were once more restored to each other’s 
embraces. 

In that spot lived all for years after, enjoying 
in the serene quiet of the place that measure of 
happiness from which they were estranged by 
the former evil tenor of their lives. Only Nan- 
cie and the old monk wandered—the two whose 
deeds had provoked mischief, and perhaps inci- 
ted to crimes. 

For long years thereafter the name of Rodol- 
pho was mentioned in busy Venice in a low 
whisper. His deeds remained in the memories 
of all. His was a stormy and fearful life; but it 
was gilded, at last, at its sunset, by a halo as 
rich as that which lights up the clouds in the 
sky, after a day of long and troublous storm. 

THE END. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE OCEAN CHILD. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


The sea, the open sea’s my home, 
No other home have I; 

But there I’m ever free to roam, 
And there I wish to die. 


I’ve seen the land, and landsmen, too, 
For oft I’ve made the shore ; 

But best I like the billows blue, 
I’m proud to hear them roar. 


And is it not through nature's track, 
Those feelings we pursue ? 

On infant years, if we look back, 
’T will tender thoughts renew. 


And so doth nature work with me, 
For I’m the ocean’s child ; 

I dearly love my mother sea, 
Though boundless, deep, and wild. 


Where madd’ning waves have kiss’d the clouds, 
And hil the smiling moon ; 

Where sea-birds hover round the shrouds, 
Their awful songs attune. 


There I have been, but what care I? 
My birth-place is the deep ; 
And on that bosom let me die, 
That cradled me to sleep. 
Boston, Aug., 1851. 


A SINGULAR CONTEST. 


Two gentlemen of high birth, the one a Spa- 
niard, and the other a German, having rendered 
Maximilian II. many services, they each, for 
recompense, demanded his natural daughter, 
Helena Schasequin, in marriage. The prince, 
who entertained equal respect for them both, 
could not give either the preference ; and, after 
much delay. told them that from claims they 
both had to his attention and regard, he could 
not give his assent fur either of them to marry 
his daughter, and they must decide it by their 
own prowess and address ; but as he did not wish 
to risk the loss of either, or both, by suffering 
them to fight with offensive weapons, he had or- 
dered a large bag to be brought, and he who 
was successful enough to put his rival into it, 
should obtain his daughter. This strange com- 
bat between two gentlemen was in the presence 
of the whole imperial court, and lasted half an 
hour. At length the Spaniard yielded to the 
German, Andre Elhard, Baron of ‘Tetherd, who, 
when he had got him into the bag, took him on 


his back and placed him at the Emperor's fect, 
and on the ing day married the beautiful 
Helena.—£. 
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DRAWING ROOM 


THE OLD MAN AND THE PRINCESS. 


There was once assembled in Doctor Michael 
Schuppach’s laboratory, a great many distin- 
guished persons, some to consult him, and some 
out of curiosity ; among them were many French 
ladies and gentlemen, and a Rassian Prince. 
with his daughter, whose singular beauty at- 
tracted gencral attention. A young French 
Marquis attempted, for the amusement of the 
ladies, to display his wit on the miraculous doc- 
tor; but the latter, though not acquainted with 
the Freneh la , answered so cleverly, that 
the Marquis had not the laugh on his side. 
During the conversation, there entered an old 
eam a meanly dressed, with a snow white 

rd,a neighbor of Sehuppach’s. The dector 
directly turned away from his great company 10 
aid his old neighbor, and hearing that his wife 
was ill, set about preparing the medi: ine for her, 
without paying much attention to his more ex- 
alted guests, whose business he did not think so 
pressing. The Marquis was now deprived of 
one subject of his wit, and therefore chose to turn 
his jokes against the old man, who was waiting 
while his neighbor, Michael, was preparing 
something for his old Mary. After many silly 
observations upon his long white beard, he offer 
ed a wager of twelve Iouis dor, that none of the 
ladies would kiss the old fellow. The Russian 
Princess, hearing these words, made a sign to 
her attendant, who bronght ber a sulver. The 
Princess put twelve louis d’or on it, and bad it 
handed to the Marqnis, who, of course, could 
not decline to add twelve others. Then the fair 
Russiak went up to the old peasant, and said, 
“ Permit me, venerable father, to salute yeu af- 
ter the manner of my country.” Saying this, 
she embraced him and gave him a kiss. She 
then presented him with the geld which was on 
the salver, with these words: “ Take this, as a 
remembrance of me, and as a proof that the 
Russian girls think it a duty to honer old age.’ 
—Slater’s Little Princess. 


ANECDOTE OF HAYDN. 


Happening inte a bookseller’s shop, one day, 
he inquired for some music—any particularly 


“ You have come in the right time,” said the 
man, “for I have just printed off Haydu’s sub- 
lime music.” 

“ Oh, as for that,” said Haydn, “I will have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“What, sir!—nothmg to do with Haydn! 
Pray, what fault do you find with it ‘” 

“Oh, fault enough,” was the reply, “it does 
not suit me ; show me something else.” 

The music seller, who was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Haydn, looked at the inquirer. 

“No, sir. I have other music, but it would 
aay for you,” and he turned his back upon 


Haydn was going out of the shop, laughing, 
when he was met by an acquaintance, to whom 
he immediately related the eccurrence. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the shop-keeper, “ this gentle- 
man does not like that great man’s music.” .__ 

The mistake was of course soon cleared up, 
and the salesman was made acquainted with 
the only person who would presume to object to 
Haydn's music. 

Baste works are very numerous and valua- 
ble. died in Germany in 1809.—American 


FPANCY BALL AT CAPE MAY. 


The visitors at Cape May gave a grand fancy 
costume ball lately. It was a very brilliant af- 
fair, ac ing to the accounts. Among those 
present was Signor Bu1Tz, the celebrated con- 
jurer. 


He wore a long robe of black, trimmed with 
cards and hieroglyphic figures. He carried in 
front a board, on which to perform feats of magic. 
He was accompanied by a youngster, whom he 
termed his imp, and who carried the implements 
by which the Signor was enabled to afford a vast 
deal of amusement. The bunches of flowers 
that the magician called into instantaneous exis- 
tence, and presented to the young ladies, might 
be counted by hundreds, and yet there was no 
eye in the room enough to see the source 

all this floral wealth. Wherever the conjuror 
went he had a crowd at his heels, and many side 
jnvitations were extended to him to amuse little 
knots pf ladies, who were too modest to crowd 

und him while in the centre of the room. 
his was @ecidedly one of the features of the 
evening —Philadelphia Ledger. 


SAP INDEED. 


Pleasant jt is when ip some happy hour, an 
editor has elaborated a thought, that he loves as 
his own child, and hopes aomebody will love it 
too, to have the paper ¢hat contains it, yet damp 
from the , sent home to him, carefully en- 
velopi of candles! And as he 
he has mage of it, he 
i is thoughts 


If all the happiness that is through 
the whele race of mankind in this world were 
drawn together and put into the possession of 
any single maa, it would not make a very happy 
being. Though, on the contrary, if the miseries 


of the were fixed in a single per- 


| son, they w make a miserab’ 
son. 
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CHANTRY’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON, STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 


WS 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

The statue which our artist has presented for 
us here, was placed in its present situation in 
October, 1827. It is constructed of white Ital- 
ian marble, from the quarries of Carrara, and 
cost fifteen thousand dollars. Chantry, the 
most eminent of the British sculptors, had been 
long employed upon this noble specimen of art, 
which, by the opinion of competent judges, is 
ranked as one of the best productions of his 
chisel. The edifice in which it stands, was built 
expressly for the reception of the statue, and 1s 
attached to the rear of the State House, ascend- 
ing as high as the second story of that struc- 
ture. 

The interior is an oblong square, thirty feet 
long by thirteen broad, with a dome at the top, 
throwing its light into the vaulted recess, ten 
feet by thirteen, where the statue is placed. The 
whole edifice appears like a recess in the large 
and lofty hall of the State House, with which, 
it communicates by means of three arched en- 
trances. 


As we ascend the successive flights of steps, 


which give access from Beacon street to the 


portal of the State House, we perccive the figure 
of Washington, in the long vista between the 
pillars of the hall. Even at that distance, its 
aspect of calm and thoughtfal dignity impresses 


. the beholder, and causes him to advance with 


some faint semblance of the feeling with which 
he would have approached the illustrioms original. 

The statue, which is seven feet in height, 
stands on a pedestal, with the left foot sémewhat 
advanced, and the weight of the body resting 
chiefly on the right. The right hand grasps a 
roll of manuscript, and the left supports the 
heavy folds of the ample cloak, which forms the 
drapery of the statue. The arrangement of thie 
cloak was a most fortunate conception, on the 
part of the sculptor. Had he arrayed the mod- 
ern hero and statesman in the garb of ancient 
Greece or Rome, or had he given him the stiff 
military coat, the lapped waisteoat, and small- 
clothes of a Revolutionary general, the effect 
would, in either ease, be almost equally objcc- 


tionable. Canova’s statue, which was some 
years since destruyed by fire at Raleigh, in North 
Carolina, represented Washington in the Roman 
military dress, with short curled hair, a garment 
shaped somewhat like a shirt, naked legs, and 
sandals on his feet. The garb of an Indian 
chief would have beem quite as graceful, and 
mere appropriate to the Americaa warrior. But 
Chantry, while clething the statesman in the 
Revolationary uniform, has taken advantage of 
the voluminous folds of the cloak to give the 
figure of Washington a classic grace and dignity, 
and to hide all those details which, as belonging 
to a fashion so recently passed away, might 
excite ludicrous emotions in the spectator. 

This statue (of which the preceding sketch 
gives an accurate and correct idea), is one of the 
ehief of inter.st in the city of Boston ; and there 
are few hours of the day in which some admi- 
ting group may not be seen near its pedestal. 
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PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM 


NUNNERY AND EASTERN GATE OF PANAMA. 


VIEW IN PANAMA. 

We present herewith another of the interest- 
ing and characteristic scenes of the Isthmus, 
sent to us from the spot by D. W. Nayson, our ar- 
tist in that section of the country. These scenes, 
so very new and original, possess much in- 
terest, familiarizing us as they do with localities 
and structures, of which, comparatively, little 
has herctofore been known, and yet around 
which there hangs so much of interest to the 
historian and the scholar. We have still more 
sketches relating to this section of Central 
America, which we may publish by and by. 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

The Reading, Penn, Chronicle relates the 
following beautiful incident 

“ The attendants at the Universalist church 
witnessed a very pleasing incident at the close 
of the religious serviecs, last Sunday morning. 
Several small children were presented by their 
parents for Christian baptism; the last was @ 
litde girl, apparently about three years of a 
who held a half-blown rose in her hand, and at 
the close of the benediction by the pastor, she 
stepped modestly forward and said—* Sir, please 
take this rose.” Mr. Shrigley could not refuse 
the offering of so artless a child, and the half- 
blown rose was laid upon the altar, around 
which the parents had assembled to d:dicate 
their children to God.” , 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

In no part of the world is education so uni- 
versal as it isin China. In such estimation is 
literature held, that literary attsinments form 
the only passport to the highest offices in the 
state. Each province is furnished with officers 
appointed to examine claimants or aspirants to 
state preferment who go their cireuits twice in 
each year. Each candidate must submit to re- 
peated examinations previous to the distinction 
of being placed upon the books fur preferment. 
When a man has reached the highest class of 
literary attainment, he is examined by the Em- 
peror in person, and if approved of by him, he 
attains the highest honors.— Cushing's China. 


STEAMER “CITY OF GLASGOW.” 

This magnificent naval structure, commanded 
by Capt. R. B. Marnews, is the pride of the 
Philadelphians, as she is the pioncer of a direct 
line of steam communication between that city 
and Liverpool. Were we to give her dimensions 
in detail, it would be of little interest te the 
reader, to whom it would be mere dry statistical 
information. Her tonnage is that of a first class 
steamer, and she is, truly, one of the finest iu 
the world. For beauty of medel she excels, we 
think, the Atlantic, and indeed, any of the Col- 
lins line; but in point of speed, service and bot- 
tom, she has, of course, herequals. The arrival 


of the “City of Glasgow,” at Philadelphia, for 


the first tinve, was made the occasion of nota 
little rejoicing, and the “ City of Brotherly Love” 
was, for once, startled out of its ow: quictade, 


and a gala day reigned throughout the city. 
Our artist has drawn the steamer on the spot, 
and the reader may rely with certainty upon its 
accuracy. 

What a revolution-has been brought about in 
commerce, through the means of these immense 
traversers of the deep! ‘Time and space are 
annihilated, and one goes to sea with as much 
actual comfort, and surrounded with as many 
juxuries and elegances as greet him in the most 
princely mansions at home. Ten days from 
land to land, across that immense watery waste, 
the Atlantic, what a miracle! Never stopping, 
never weary, no sails to set or take in as the 
weather threatens, no reefing as the gale in- 
creases, no disappointment at not being able, for 
want of a fair wind, to lay her course, but her 
ponderous engines are steady at work, day and 


night; they heed not the gale, but bear the stout 
hull through the fierce head sea, and toss the 
resisting waters heedlessly on either side. 

How responsible is the situation of the single 
mind that controls all this immense fabric, the 
calm authority that emanates from the quarter- 
deck! Sce the rough, old sea dog, that coolly 
surveys the scene! A hundred lives are under 
his charge; a million of dollars in property is 
entrusted to his care! One word of his stops 
that ponderous machinery; a single command 
changes the entire course of the floating palace 
beneath his feet. Truly, experience, and wis- 
dom, and care, should be the main objects in the 
selection of one to fill such a responsible p»st. 

Capt. Mathews, of the “City of Glaszow,” 
we are gratified to know, combines all these re- 
quisite qualities, and the splendid steamer which 


we present above, is as safe and noble a craft as 
ever ploughed the trackless wave of the broad 
ocean. 


ALPHABETICAL HONORS. 


Alphabetical appendages to names are hecom- 
ing ridiculous. In an advertisement of a ser- 
mon, which appears in the Dublin Mail, the au- 
thor, (Rev Mr. Carson) has pinned to his name 
“MDABTCDFRCSICTPW.” We 
have, says the Weekly News, made the append- 
age more formidable by taking away the fall 
points; but it is at best a puzzle. The Gates- 
head Observer says, “ We take Mr. Carson to b3 
a Doctor of Medicine ; Bachelor of Arts of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin; Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons: and Chief Trampeter to the 
Prince of Wales.”—Hoston Post. 


Kindness in woman, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love.— Shakspeare. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


THE PIRATE’S DUNGEON. 


BY LIEUT. MURRAY. 
UR own neighborhood affords many locali- 

J ties of romantic incident, fit to employ the 
pen of the novelist or romance writer. Though 
accustomed to look abroad, expecting to find a 
theme and inspiration only in distant places, 
still, the fact is very plain that there is matcrial 
enough at our very doors. !' 

All along the shore of Massachusetts Bay 
there are spots consecrated by many a wild and 
thrilling legend ; and not ten miles from Boston, 
in the city of Lynn, we might name a score, one 
of which will make the subject of this sketch, for 
the readers of the Companion. 

About the year 1656, the rivers and bays 
along the coast of New England were the haunts 
of pirates and smugglers, who defied the efforts 
of the king’s cruisers, and knowing perfectly the 
coast, would often, by some daring stratagem, 
lead the larger crafts of the royal navy into dan- 
gerous places, where they might strike some 
sunken rock, and quickly after sink to the bot- 
tom. Now and then, perhaps, one was success- 
fully attacked and conquered; but it was like 
taking a bee from its hive—there seemed to be 
just as many left behind—nor was there any al- 
teration in the frequency of the devastations and 
unlawful acts committed on the coast. At 
lenyth, this evil became so great, that the home 
government applied itsclf in earnest to eradicate 
it, which was partially done, at least, before the 
close of that century. 

Our story relates to this period, and to the 
class of rovers we have referred to. 

One fine evening, just about sunset, in May, 
1678, a small, rakish, fore-and-aft schooner, of 
the most symmetrical! build and appearance, 
wound her way gracefully round the promontory 
of Nahant, and dropped her ancher just at the 
mouth of Saugus river. As the sleepy day 
gathered the mantle of night more closely about 
its breast, a boat was lowered from her side, and 
four sturdy oarsmen were seen propelling the 
little craft up the river’s course to a spot where 
its meanderings were lost in the dense wood. 


A few of the townspeople of Lynn had noticed 
them, and, at a time when danger threatened 
them from every quarter, it was natural that 
they should suspect that the visit of the stranger 
schooner to their harbor portended no geod. 
The families were put on their guard by those 
who had seen the boat ascend the river, and their 
arms were laid that night by their bedsides, for 
immediate use. No disturbance, however, mo- 
lested the still heurs of the night, and the first 
light of the following morning found the inhabi- 
tants gazing anxiously towards the spot where 
the schooner had anchored on the previous cve- 
ning, but no traces were to be seen of her. She 
had spread her broad wings and flown away 
seawards. 

Time passed on, and the circumstances of 
which we have spoken, had been forgotten, in 
the stirring events of the times, when a man, one 
Henry Ewing, was found to be on his death- 
bed. He was reputed an honest man, and was 
a blacksmith. He told the minister who attend- 
ed upon him at his last moments, that there was 
one thing that weighed heavily upon his heart, 
and being solicited, he finally disclosed that the 
day after the visit of the strange schooner, he 
had found a note at his shop, stating that if a 
certain quantity of shackles, handcuffs, Ratchets, 
and other articles of iron manufacture. were 
made and deposited at a certain place with se- 
cresy, an amount of silver, richly repaying their 
value, would be found in their place. 

The blacksmith, though he knew that these 
articles were designed for some illegal and un- 
holy purpose, said that he furnished them, and 
found his pay, 2s had been stipulated. Though 
he had watched carefully, he could not discover 
when the articles were taken, nor had any vessel 
been scea to approach the coast. The smith 
feared he had done a sin, and thus confessed it to 
his minister. 

In the following year the mysterious schooner 
came again; but this time she cast no anchor, 
bet hove-to, dischanged a boat containing four 
meu, with considerable baggage, and bore away 
at once to sea. The boat ascended the river, 
and, not long after, it was ascertained by the 
townspeople thet they had neighbors of whom 
they knew not before. The four men had se- 
lected a most secluded and romantic spot in the 
woods of Saugus for their al The place of 


their retreat was a deep, narrow valley, shut in 
on two sides by high hills and craggy, precipi- 
pitous rocks, and shrouded on the other side 
by thick pines, hemlocks and cedars, between 
which there was only one spot to which the rays 
of the sun at noonday could penetrate. On 
climbing up the rude and almost perpendicular 
steps of the rock on the eastern side, the eye 
could command a full view of the bay on the 
south, and a prospect of a large portion of the 
surrounding country. The place of their resort 
was ever after called the Pirate's Glen, and they 
could not have selected a spot on the coast for 
many miles more favorable for the purpose both 
of concealment and observation. Even to this 
day, so lonely is the place, that not one in a 
hundred of the inhabitants of the town have ever 
descended into its silent and gloomy recesses. 
Here the pirates built a small hut, made a gar- 
den, and dug a well, the appearance of which is 
still visible. 

In later years it is supposed they buried money 
in the glen, and many have sought in vain to 
find the hidden treasure. By some means, the 
retreat of these men became known in England, 
and a cruiser soon made her appearance on the 
coast. The pirates were traced to their glen, 
and a detachment of seamen surprised them at 
midnight, and they were secured and carried to 
England, where they were tried and executed. 
But one of their number had escaped to a rock 
about two miles to the north of the glen, in 
which was a spacious cave. This man’s name 
was Thomas Neal. The cavern where he con- 
cealed himself had been used by the pirates to 
store the booty in that they had brought to the 
spot with them, and here, not in the glen, should 
treasures be sought for, if anywhere. 

Here the fugitive established his residence, 
and, to pass the time more pleasantly, he prac- 
tised the trade of a shoemaker. In Boston he 
found a female of as abandoned a character as 
his own, and her he induced to become his com- 
panion at the cave. He was occasionally seen 
in the village during the year 1658, where he 
came to procure necessary articles of subsist- 
ence, for which he always paid in golden coin. 
His female companion was never seen but once 
after joining him at the rock, and on this occa- 
sion she came into the village to obtain for him 
some article of medicine, which she procured, 
and then immediately disappeared. 

During the same year the great earthquake 
occurred, which caused such consternation and 
fear throughout the whole of the New England 
colonies. From that day Thomas Neal did not 
make his appearance in the village, and at least 
half a dozen of the boldest inhabitants deter- 
mined to seek the place of his retreat, and ascer- 
tain what had become of him. They easily 
found the spot, but what was their surprise to 
see the change! The struggle of nature had 
divided the top of the rock, and the great mass 
had crushed itself down into the mouth of the 
cave, enclosing the guilty and unfortunate in- 
mates in an unyielding prison! It has ever 
since been called the Pirate’s Dungeon. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

The Potomac (Mich.) Sentinel says, that 
some twenty-five years ago, Jacob McKinney, 
of that place, married a Miss——. After resid- 
ing together, rather unhappily, as man and wife 
for some years, and after having two children. 
they separated, and McKinney joined the U. 8. 
army, during which time he was steward of an 
hospital for about sixteen years. Mrs. McKin- 
ney, supposing her husband dead, about twelve 
years ago, married a Mr. Thornburg, an indus- 
trious and well disposed man, by whom she has 
had g number of children. Recently, McKin- 
ney, afver an absence of twenty years, returned 
to claim his wife, covered with scars and wounds 
received in the Mexican war. Under all the 
circumstances, as his children are both dead, the 
recommendation that Mr: McKinney should re- 
tire for another twenty years, is undoubtedly 
very good.—Mercantile Journal. 


A WISE LANDLORD. 

One night, a judge, a military officer, and a 
minister, all applied for lodging at an inn where 
there was but one spare bed, and the landlord 
was called upon to decide which had the best 
the three. 

% ve laid fifteen rs in the ison at 
B..,” said the officer. 

“T have sat as judge twenty vears in R.,” said 
the judge. 

“ With your leave, gentlemen, I have stood in 
the ministry twenty-five years at N.,” said the 
minister. 

“ That settles the dispute,” said the landlord. 
“You, Mr. Captain, have Jain fifteen years— 
you, Mr. Judge, have sat twenty yea t the 

pastor has stood five-and-twenty years, so 
he certainly has the best right to the bed.” 
Mercury. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THAT STRAIN I8 SADDENED NOW. 


BY W. COWPER WILLIAMS. 


That strain that once so sweetly dwelt 
Upon my list‘ning ear, 

Is sadden’d now; a pang is felt, 
When waked upon the lyre. 

It brings to mind the peerless one 
In lands afar I woo'd, 

Whose love-lit eyes and sweeten’d tone, 
Impassioned deep my blood. 


It wakes to life a happy train 
Of joys forever gone ! 
O, sing it not, it gives me pain 
To listen to that song. 
My heart flies swift on memory’s wings 
To a lonely, murm’ring stream, 
Where oft I've sat, at even’s hour, 
Wrapt deep in waking dreams. 


We parted there at stilly eve, 
Two hearts that lov'd too well, 

For venom’d darts of falsest friends (?) 
Drove to that last farewell! 

Then cease the strain, it makes me sad 
To trace those mem’ries o'er. 

Tho’ thy heart, cousin, it makes glad, 
Mine’s filled with sorrow’s flow. 


O wake some old familiar lay, 
Of deeds on battle fields, 

Or gallant feats in knighthood’s day— 
The age of chivalry ; 

But let that song sink into rest, - 
O wake it not again ; 

My cousin fair, heed my request, 
It fills my breast with pain. 

Philadelphia, Aug., 1851. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


He passed on, crossed the road ; the street was 
thronged ; the hubbub of the day was at its 
height; yet St. Giles saw nothing but those pin- 
ioned men, and the preacher of Christ’s word. in 
the name of his merciful Master, solacing sinners 
to be in a moment strangled by the warrant of 
a Christian king. He paused, and, with his 
hand before his eyes, leaned against a wall; and 
meee words in terrible distinctness fell upon 

im—* I am the resurrection and the life.” He 
started, and a few paces from him, in St. Giles’s 
churchyard, he beheld the parish priest. The 
holy man was reading the burial service over 
pauper clay ; was sanctifying ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust, amid the whirl of life—the struggle and 
the roar of money-clawing London. 

The ceremony went on, the solemn sentences 
tuned with the music of eternal hopes, fitfully 
heard through cries of “Chairs to mend,” and 
“ Live Mackerel.” The awful voice of Death 
seemed scoffed, derided, by the reckless bully, 
Life. The prayer that embalmed poor human 
dust for the judgment, seemed as measured gib- 
berish that could never have a meaning for those 
who hurried to and fro, as though immortality 
dwelt in their sinews. And that staid and se- 
rious-looking man, with up-turned eyes and so- 
norous voice, clad in a robe of white, and hold- 
ing an open book—why, what was he? Surely, 
he was playing some strange part in a piece of 
business in which business men could have no 
interest. 
now comes an adventurous trader with a drome- 
dary and a monkey on its back, the well-taught 

ug, with doffed feathered cap, sagaciously so- 
iciting half-pence. And there, opposite the 
churchyard, the prayer of the priest coming 
brokenly to his ears, is a tradesman smiling at 


-his counter, ringing the coin, and scarcely snuf- 


fing the Golgotha at his door, asking what arti- 
cle he shall next have the happiness to show ? 
And thus in London highways do Death and 
Life shoulder each other. And Life heeds not 
the foul, impertinent warning; but at the worsi 
thinks Death, when so very near, a nuisance. 
It is made by the familiarity a nasty. vulgar, 
unhealthy thing; it is too close a neighbor to 
become a solemnity.—St. Giles and St. James. 


A MISER. 


An anecdote is related of Sir Wiliiam Smyth, 
of Bedfordshire. He was immensely 1ich, but 
most parsimonious and miserly in his habits, At 
seventy years of age he was entirely deprived of 
his sight, unable to gloat over his hoarded heaps 
of gold; this was a terrible affliction. He was 
ee by Taylor, the celebrated occulist, to 

couched; who was, by agreement, to have 
sixty guineas if he restored his patient to any 
degree of sight. Taylor succeeded in his oper- 
ation, and Sir William was enabled to read and 
write, without the aid of spectacles, during the 
rest of his life. But no sooner was his oo 
restored, than the baronet began to regret that 
his agreement had been for-so large a suin ; he 
felt no joy as others would have felt, but griev- 
ed and sighed over the loss of his sixty guineas. 
His thoughts were now how to cheat the oceu- 
list ; he pretended that he had only a glimmer- 
ing, and could sce nothing distinctiy; for which 
reason the bandage on his eyes was continued 
a month longer than the usual time. Taylor 
was deceived by these misrepresentations. and 
agreed to compound the bargain, and acce 
twenty guineas, instead of sixty. Yet Sir Wil- 
liam was an old bachelor, and had no one to 
care or provide for. At the time Taylor attend- 
ed him. he had a large estate, an immense sum 
of money in the stocas, and six thousand pounds 
in the house,—Anecdotes of Misers. 


The ceremony is not concluded, and |. 


NEW CALCULATING MACHINE. 

An extraordinary calculating machine is now 
laced in the Russian Court at the Great Exhi- 
ition. It is the invention of a Polish Jew, 

named Staffel, a native of Warsaw, and works 
sums in addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, with a rapidity and precision that are 
quite astonishing. It also performs the opera- 
tion of extracting the square root and the most 
complicated sums in fractions. The machine, 
which the inventor calls. Arithmetica Instrumen- 
talis, is about the size of an ordinary toilet, be- 
ing about 18 inches by 9, and about 4 inches 
high. The external mechanism represents three 
rows of ciphers. ‘Tlie figst and upper row con- 
taining 18 figuyes, is immovable; the second 
and third, containing 7 figures each, are mov- 
able. The words addition, substractién multi- 
plication and division, are engraved on a scmi- 
circular ring to the right, and underneath is a 
hand, which must be pointed to whichever opera 
tion to be performed. The figures va properly 
arranged, the simple turn of a handle is then 
given, and the operation is performed at once as 
if by magic. The most singular power of the 
instrument is, that if a question be wrongfully 
stated—as, for instance, a greater number being 
placed for subtraction from a lesser, it detects 
the error, and the ringing of a stall bell an- 
rounces the discovery. The inventor has exhib- 
ited the powers of this wonderful calculating 
machine to the Queen, Prinee Albert, and scv- 
eral persons of distinction. The ‘inventor also 
exhibited a machine for ascertaining, by weigh- 
ing, the fineness of gold or silver, but this is to 
be submitted to further and more severe tests. 
Both machines are, to say the least, extremely 
curious, and have been rewarded with a silver 
medal by the Russian Government. During the 
week the Directors of the Bank of England vis- 
ited the machine.—London Times. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawirg Room Companion.] 
STANZAS 
To a young girl dying with consumption, who expressed 
doubts of Heaven. 


BY CHARLES I. STEWART. 


When dark shadows on the soul 
Gather thick and fast, 

When we hear life’s raging surges 
On the wintry blast, 

Gently brook the winter time, 

Summer's sun anon will shine. 


Hopeful, then, 0, be but hopefal ! 
Kiss the chastening rod ; 

Trusting—faithful with the promise 
Of eternal God. 

Trusting, faithful, hopeful still— 

He the unkind storm will kill. 


The flowers have faded that once bloomed 
On thy beamy brow— 
The fire of Faith is near consumed, 
And thou art weary now. : 
Rekindle hope with prayer, and He, 
Radiant with love, will give it thee. 


Fainter, fainter, all the while, 
Dying with each day ; 
On us beams her patient smile, 
As she fades away. 
She hath prayed, and faith is bright, 
Beaming with unborrowed light. 
Washington, D. C., Aug., 1861. 


TERRIFIC COMBAT. 

A Brobdinag salmon, which the other day 
ascended the Shannon, fought a fight with three 
fishers in sucecssiop, and worsted them all. A 
letter describes the unparalleled combat. “The 
first man he battled with for five consecutive 
hours, and worked him three miles down the 
stream, until at last the man combatant fainted, 
and a companion took his place. This reserved 
force fared but little better; for although he 
kept up the conflict with game, he found himself, 
after eight hours’ fight, seven miles more down 
the river, day just breaking upon him—for the 
conflict commenced about three in the afternoon 
—with as little chance of a triumph as when he 
began. A gentleman residing near the river 
side, hearing of the extraordinary battle that 
was raging in the vicinity, rushed from his bed 
to the scene, and in the vigor of replenished 
strength after sleep, gave the all but vanquished 
angler a pound note for the hold of his rod and 
the chance of his game ; which was joyfully ac- 
cepted as a lucky relief from a shameful dis- 
comfitare. Nor was the hoped for prize unwor- 
thy of the bid; for he had given various plung- 
es out of the water, during the contest, and he 
was calculated at seventy pounds weight. The 
third hero no sooner went to work than he felt 
that he had it to do; but he manfully tackled to 
it, and fought with all his might, for four miles 
farther, and nine hours, until at last the 
war (Neptune, I suppose, in this case,) took part 
with General Salmon, and in one desperaté’ 
charge he dashed through all impediments, and 
carried off hook, line, and rod, nearly to 
wheel ; leaving his opponent to meditate on 
remains in his hand. The whole time occupied 
in this desperate affair was 23 hours, and 
ficld of battle extended over nearly 20 miles.”— 
Caledonian Mercury. 


GETTING HIGH. 
The sturdy oak fall many a cup 
Doth hold up to the sky 
To cateh the rain, then drinks it up, 
And thus the oak gets high— 
By having water in its cups ; 


And so must you and I. 
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CUCUMBERS FOR BREAKFAST. 


BY THE OLD ‘UN. 


Miss Maria Cullins lived with her widowed 
mama, in a remote part of Washington street— 
a remoteness almost rural, for there are several 
blades of grass, a lilac and a rosebush in sight 
of the front windows, and by the aid of a tele- 
scope, cows might be seen grazing on a distant 
eminence. 

Every evening two young gentlemen might 
have been seen in what Miss Maria was pleased 
to call the “drorin’-room,” paying their atten- 
tions to that fascinating young lady. One of 
them, a bold, dashing fellow, with beautiful red 
hair and whiskers, rejoiced in the name of Phin- 
eas Struggles ; the other had hair and manners 
of a more subdued tone. He was legally known 
by the nam of Jacob Simmins—familiarly call- 
ed Jake. 

Struggles was very strong in vocalization, and 
used to to sing duets with Maria, accompanied 
by the young lady on her “ forty-pianner,” and 
he indulged in sundry solos, wherein he informed 
the fair damsel that his bark was afloat, that 
there was a lovelighted star on the dock of the 
valiant, that the wild world was his enemy, but 
that he would brave it all, and the hand which 
trembled when it was pressed to hers, was des- 
tined to point the guns upon the chase, aud bid 
the deadly cutlass shine. All this while, his 
bashful rival, Simmins, would sit in a corner, 
doing the amiable to the old lady, who said he 
was a “nice young man, and it was a thousand 
pities he was so skeery.” 

One evening, after a whispered confabulation 
at the piano, it was agreed between Struggles 
and Maria that the next day should be de- 
voted to a little water excursion, Struggles hir- 
ing a boat, and the old lady and Simmins tak- 
ing passage also. 

“Who is to skipper the boat?” asked Sim- 
mins, timidly, and blushing at the sound of his 
own voice. 

“Who?” shouted Struggles, in his deepest 
tones, and with his most Corsair-like expression 
—“why, I—to be sure. I'ma regular salt— 
take to blue water like a duck.” 

So it was all settled, and next day, Struggles, 
and Simmins, and Maria, and the old lady, and 
avery large and corpulent wicker basket, were 
all embarked on board the “ Flirt,” Struggles 
sitting very grandly at the helm. The proprie- 
tor of the boat stood upon the wharf. 

“Ontie the string!” said Struggles, dictator- 
ially. 

The proprietor of the boat stared hard at the 
spokesman. 

“ Cast off the line!” shouted Simmins. 

Theorder was obeyed, and off went the “ Flirt” 
with her gay little party. Simmins sat in the 
stern sheets, near the “ Commodore,” as Strug- 
gles facetiously termed himself. 

“There’s a bar somewhere near here,” said 
Simmins, “ we'll bear away about two pints.” 

“T aint a going to stopatno bar,” said Strug- 
gles, loftily, “and there’s more’n two pints in 
that basket, I reckon.” 

“Put up your helm, or you'll be aground!” 
thundered Simmins. 

Mechanically Struggles obeyed—he had no 
idea Simmins had “so much in him.” 

“ What a dear creater that Simmins is,” whis- 
pered the old lady to her daughter, “a leetle 
grain more, and we'd all been drownded.” 

As they moved down the harbor, Simmins’s 
spirits rose in proportion to those of his rival be- 
came depressed. He laughed, talked and joked, 
bared his glossy curls to the invigorating kiss of 
the sea breeze, and seemed to derive inspiration 
from the clement that bore him. Maria had 
never remarked before that he was really hand- 
some, so complete a veil is bashfulness. Still 
she clung to her bolder admirer, and to “draw 
him out,” begged him for a song. 

“It would give me the greatest pleasure,” 
falteved Struggles, “ but the fact is—my dear 
Mariar—er!—” 

Here Struggles stopped. 

“Deary mv! what is the matter with you ?” 
said the old lady. “ You look dreadful bad—all 
greenand yaller. Be you sea-sick ?” 

“ Sea-sick,” said Struggles, with a faint chuc- 
kle, “he! he! that’s a good ‘un, old lady. Me 
sea-sick. No, no, it’s\them confounded cucum- 
bers I ate for breakfast. They allers disagrees 
with me. Railly—the ladies must excuse me— 
I can’t sing.” 


“Bat I can,” exclaimed Simmins, and with 
a fine, deep, manly voice, he gave 


* A wet sheet and a flowing sea.” 


Maria was profase in her complimernts—the 
old lady remarking that “she’d allers heard that 
a wet sheet was very good for rheumatiz.” 

Meanwhile, the wind had changed, and blew 
in strong and fitful gusts. At intervals squalls 
came over the water, ruffling its surface and 
making it black as ink. They were now beat- 
ing up, instead of running free. Simmins kept 
a wary eye to windward. Presently he sang out 
“ Juff.” 

“What? said the confused and ignorant 
Struggles, catching dismay from the expression 
of his rival’s eye. 

“ Luff! luff! luff while you can!” roared Sim- 
mins. 

The next instant he tore the tiller from the 
hands of his rival, threw the bows of the boat 
up to the wind, till the squall had spent itself, 
and then bore away again, laughing, as the spray 
dashed sparkling along the sides of the saucy 
craft. 

“Ts it all right?” gasped the shuddering 
Struggles, as he lay in the bottom of the boat. 

“ All right, and you can go forward and try a 
little brandy, while I steer and sing to the la- 
dies.” 

Struggles crawled forward on his hands and 
knees, and after bending over the starboard bow 
for a long while—uncorked a bottle and pro- 
ceeded to try an anti-temperance remedy for 
sea-sickness. 

After a long sail, during which the squall 
blew over, and Simmins made himself so agree- 
able that the ours passed like minutes, the at- 
tention of the company was directed to their 
neglected companion. He was seated reclining 
with his back against the door of the fore eud- 
dy, and with a lack-lustre eye, and most wo-be- 
gone expression, soliloquising to himself in brok- 
en snatches of prose and verse: 

“ O, if I ever get out of this, ’1l—well, I nev- 
er did—‘ O, carry me back to old Virginny’— 
‘Down among the dead men’ —‘Full fathom 
deep thy father lies. — O, merrily and gallantly 
we glide along the sea.’— My children, Bianca! 
when they ask you for their futher, tell them—I 
am dead! O, those cucumbers !” 

“Hallo! old fellow! what are you doing 
there ?” asked Simmins. 

“ Begin!” chanted Struggles, lugubriously— 

“ Begin, ye tormentors, your toil is in vain! 

For the son of Alnomoak shall never complain.” 

Finding no reason was to be got out of him, 
the “ Commodore” was suffered to fall asleep. 
When the boat touched Long wharf, on her re- 
turn, he was packed into a carriage, and dis- 
patched to his residence, with a note to his land- 
lady from Simmins, stating that he was unwell 
from eating cucumbers, was in a decided state 
of collapse, and required the immediate atten- 
tion of a physician. 

By the next evening he was well again, and 
called on his fascinating Maria—but she was not 
at home—nor did he see her for a fortnight, and 
then he learned that she was no longer Miss 
Maria Cullins, but now called herself Mrs. Maria 
Simmins. Thus ended the earthly hopes of this 
unfortunate young man. 


BUSTLES IN AFRICA. 


A naval officer on the coast of Africa writing 
from Azim, and giving an account of the inha- 
bitants, says, that the “ proportion of women, as 
well as children, appears larger than in other 
places; and they wear a greater amplitade of 
apparel than those of their sex on the windward 
coast, covering their person from the waist to 
the knee, and even lower. The most remark- 
able article of dress is one which I have vaguely 
understood to constitute a part of the equip- 
ment of my own fair country-women—ina word, 
the veritable bustle. Among the belles of Azim, 
there is a reason for the excrescence which docs 
not exist elsewhere; for the little children ride 
astride of the maternal bustle, which thus be- 
comes as useful as it is unquestionably ornamen- 
tal. Fashion, however, has evidently more to 
do with the matter than convenience ; for old 
wrinkled ndams wear these beautiful ano- 
malies, and little girls of eight years old display 

roturberances that might excite the envy of a 
Rinadiay belle. Indeed, fashion may be said 
to have its perfect triumph and utmost refine- 
ment, in this article ; it being a positive fact that 
some of the Azim girls wear merely the bustle, 
without so much as the shadow of a garment. 
Its native name is “tarb vow 


ortland Transcript. 


Nature ne’er meant her secrets to be found, 
And man’s a ridule which man can’t expound. 
R. T. Paine. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
LINES TO ——— 


I offered thee a faithful heart, 
By true affection warmed ; 

You answered with a leer of pride, 
That you the offer scorned. 


I offered thee a name which foul | 
Dishonor ne'er had stained, 

But ’twas not known among th: rich ; 
So this, too, thou disdained. 


I offered thee the truest wealth— 
Apr-humbk little cot, 

Down in some quiet, woodland dell, 
Where strife should reach us not. 


Where discord ne’er should find a piace, 
But sweet contentment be 

A dweller in our humble home ; 
And all should live to thee. 


And this thou scorned, and took instead 
A palace, rich and grand, 

Where rervants by thy side should wait, 
To answer thy demand. 


And art thou happy, now? ah, no! 
I read it on thy brow, 
Beneath those jewels beams no smile— 
Thou art not happy now. 
Hingham, Mass., Avg., 1851. 


JUDICIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


A pleasant incident occurred in 2 public 
school some time since. It seems that the boys 
attending the school, of the average age of seven 
years, had, in their play of bat and ball, broken 
one of the neighber's windows, but no clue to 
the offender could be obtained, as he would not 
confess, nor would any of his associates expose 
him. ‘The case troubled the teacher; and on 
one of the citizens visiting the school, she pri- 
vately and briefly stated the circumstances, and 
wished him, in some remarks to the scholars, to 
advert to the principle involved in the case. 
The address had reference principally to the 
conduct of boys in the streets and at their sports; 
the principles of rectitude and kindness which 
should govern them every where, even when 
alone, and when they thought no one was pre- 
sent to observe. The scholars seemed deeply 
interested in the remarks. A very short time 
after the visitor had left the school, a little boy 
arose from his seat and said, “ Miss L., I batted 
the ball that broke the window. Another boy 
threw the ball, but I batted it, and it struck the 
window. I am willing to pay for it.” There 
was a death-like silence in the school as the lit- 
tle boy was speaking, and continued for a min- 
ute after he had closed. “ But it won’t be right 
for one to pay the whole for the glass,” said 
another boy, rising in his seat; “all of us that 
were playing should pay something, because we 
were engaged alike in the play ; Til pay my 
part!” “And I!” “And I!" A thrill of plea- 
sure seemed to run through the school at this 
display of correct feeling. The teacher's heart 
was touched, and she felt more than ever the 
responsibility of her charge —Hogg’s Instructor. 


CHURCH YARDS. 


Use every means to make them green, shady, 
and consequently delightsome. Spare not the 
rich loam. Bring the trees, both shady and 
ornamental, from the nursery or the forest, and 
plant them around the sanctuary. Let it be a 
fixed purpose, that though there be but one de- 
lightsome spot in the whole parish, that one 
shall be before the church doors. A stranger, 
with whom we chanced to be travelling a few 
years ago, remarked, as we passed a house sur- 
rounded with evergreens, that children whose 
pa'ernal home was made thus pleasant, seldom 
forsook it. And we say that the house of God, 
whose premises are made pleasant and attrac- 
tive outwardly, can hardly lose its auditory. 
Where the church court is made attractive for 
its coolness amid the heat of summer, the pant- 
ing parishioner will not scorn to spend the sultry 
Sabbath noon there. Look to this matter. Do 
not say, it will be years before the trees set to- 
day will produce much shade. Be it so; the 
fact of their growing will give you the joy of 
anticipation for years to come, and yield you the 
satisfaction of action not for the present alone! 
Do your duty in this thing, and patiently wait 
for the beauty and the shade. 

American Courier. 


HUMANITY. 


If the boys were acquainted with the wonder- 
ful structure of insects, and of other animals low 
in the scale, they would never be found sticking 
pins into flies, or tormenting cats; nor, when 
men, would they treat those noble domestic ani- 
mals, the horse and ox, with cruclty. The girl 
who has learned to derive enjoyment from ob- 
serving the operations, and watching the meta- 
morphoses of insects, who knows their history 
and is conversant with their structure, habits, 
and curious economy, will mark those circum- 
stances in animals higher in the scale; and as- 
cending to her own species, will learn also the 
elevation of her own nature. As she grows up 
te womanhood, she will feel more intensely the 
delicacy and dignity of the feminine character, 
and resist with more force the temptations which 
always beset innocence, amiability, and inexpe- 
rience, both from without and from within. — 

N. E. Farmer. 


INSIDIOUSNESS. 


One can forgive a person who tells him a lie, 
if it be tcld with a hesitating utterance, a down- 
cast look, a trembling voicc, a reluctant delivery, 
a quick retreat ; and one must forgive him who 
has an open brow, a natural air, a smile on his 
face, a good word on his tongue, and a bad pur- 
pose in his heart; fur how can we, who are all 
sinners, expect forgiveness of Him, if we will 
not forgive each other. Yet it is a hard struggle 
to forgive those who betray with a kiss, and who 
are ready to do the same thing again, not only 
to you but to your neighbor. For the good of 
society—for the peace of the community—by the 
obligations of the social compact, and by the 
duty you owe to your Maker, ought you not to 
reprobate the crime as you pity the criminal, 
and to pray for his sake that he may be deliver- 
ed from that most subtl—most dangerous— 
most besetting sin, because the most handy to be 
used—the most convenient to*be shifted, and the 
most difficult to be deteeted—the sin of hypo- 
crisy, practised under the name of friendship, 
and comprehending much that is wicked, and 
every thing that ismean. Prying, and meddling, 
and listening—artful conversation and false 
reports of confidential matters, drawn out by 
the inquisitive impertinence of the tale-bearer 
himself—double facedness, downright lying and 
utter puppyism, obtruded without apology for 
purposes too cunning to be within hail of any 
thing like honesty, will qualify a man to be what 
might be called msidious. We are happy to say 
that we have no such friends, but we have friends 
who have.—Conn. Mirror. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
LOVE. 


‘BY ISABELLA R. BYRXE. 


Nay, tell me not that love is bought ; 
If so, ah, where is Heaven! 

O, say it is a spell untaught, 
From God to mortals given. 

A spell that weaves its web around 
Our fates, through weal or woe, 

Where’er our destinies may wind, 
There love with us will go. 

To friendship we may sacrifice 
Our wealth, but not our life ; 

But love, true love, still round us flies, 
Even where dangers are rife. 

And still her arms thrown out to save, 
If not, to share our fall ; 

For love will triumph in the grave, 
When friendship stands appalled. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug., 1851. 


TRUE LOVE. 


It will be hereafter with a wicked man when 
he is punished for his sins, as it was with Apol- 
lodorus, when he dreamed that he was flayed 
and boiled by the Scythians, and his heart spoke 
to him out of the cauldron,—* I am the cause of 
these thy sufferings.” 

Cyrus had taken the wife of Tigranes, and 
asked him what he would give to save her from 
servitude ? 

He replied, all he had in the world, and his 
own life into the bargain. . 

Cyrus, upon this, restored 
her, and pardoned what passed. All were 
full of praises upon this occasion, some com- 
mending the accomplishments of his mind, oth- 
ers those of his person. Tigranes asked his wife 
whether she did not greatly admire him. 

“T never looked at him,” said she. 

“ Not look at him !” returned he ; “ upon whom 
then did you lovok ?” 

“ Upon him,” she replied, “who offered his 
life to redeem me from slavery.” 

This charming example should be copied into 
our behavior in the house of God; where we 
should behold and contemplate the beauties and 
perfections of that blessed person alone, who 
actually did give his life a ransom for us. 

Christian Freeman. 


GEMS. 


What could be sweeter, as the ladies say, than 
this by Holmes ? 
“ At last young April, ever frail and fair, 

Woo’d by her playmate with the golden hair, 
Chased to the margin of receding floods, 

O’er the sof. meadows, starred with opening buds, 
In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May.” 


But here is a gem quite as beautiful from the 
pages of “ David Coppertield ”:— 

“She died,” said Polly, “and was never seen 
again, for she was buried in the ground where 
the trees grow.” 

“ The cold ground !” said the child, shudder- 

in. 
mi No, the warm ground!” returned Polly, 
where the ugly little seeds are turned into bean- 
tiful flowers, and where good people turn into 
angels and fly away to heaven.” 


HELPS TO MEMORY. 


Gillez de Retz, Marshal of France (said to be 
the veritable Blue Beard), was sentenced to be 
led in chains to the place of execution, and to be 
burned alive at the stake. The day appointed 
was the 23d of October, 1440, “a date,” says 
the historian, “about which there can be no 
doubt, for all the pereie of Anjou and Maine, 
by common consent, whipped their children that 
morning, 80 as to impress the precise date on 
’ This strange mnemonic process 


their 
is still a ite with the peasants of Anjou and 
Brittany.—Home Journal. 
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CLIPPER 


BRIG J. A. JERESON. 


BRIG J. A. JERESON. 

Onr artist has given us here a view of the 
Brig J. A. Jereson, which was built at Duxbury, 
and is of the very best material and workman- 
ship. Her model is most beautiful ; and although 
195 tons burthen, yet she can stow but 90 or 110 
tons—her ability to carry her tonnage, even, 
being sacrificed to the requisites for great speed. 
We think she will prove the fastest vessel of her 
size afloat. It was on his return in the yacht 
Alice, which accompanied the brig to sea as far 
as the Light Boat, off Minot’s Rock, in attempt- 


ing the rescue of young Crosby, who had fallen 
overboard, while the yacht was lying to, that 
the gallant and much lamented McClellan lost 
his life. The J. A. Jereson is almost precisely 
of the same model of the U.S. brig Somers, 
which was the scene of the fearful mutiny that 
ended in the hanging of Midshipman Spencer at 
the yard-arm. 


Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw salt 
at thee thou wilt receive no harm, unless thou 
hast sore places. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

The Institution is founded on a grant, by 
Congress, of seventy-two sections of land for the 
support of a State University. The Institution 
was chartered in 1845. The Corporation is a 
Board of Regents, with general university pow- 
ers. It is already accumulating the means of 
imparting ‘knowledge, by the formation of a li- 
brary, the collection of cabinets, &c., &c., and 
with the manifestations of proper liberality on 
the part of the public, will confer immeasurable 
benefit on the present, and future generations. 


In addition to the undergraduate department, 
the Charter provides for departmests of Law, 


Medicine, and Normal instruction. The site is 
a beautiful eminence, in the town of Madison, 
one mile west of the Capitol, commanding a 
view of the valley of the Four Lakes—a scene 
of unrivalled interest and promise, embracing 
the flourishing town of Madison, with a broad 
and lovely margin of agricultural lands. Con- 
sidering the advantages of its position, and the 
probable valne of its public endowment, it bids to 
become the leading Institution of the Northwest. 
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HANCOC < HOUSE, BOSTON. 

This ancient landmark past so well 
depicted by our artist herewith, is probably as 
familiar to every citizen of Boston as any object 
we could name which has been one of daily ob- 
servation from childhood. It is a most pictu- 
resque building, overlooking, from its somewhat 
elevated situation, the entire Common from 
Beacon street, in which it is located, near the 
State House. Its style of architecture is unique 
in the extreme, and tells in its angles and pro- 
jecting stiles, a story of the past. It is still oc- 
cupied by the Hancock family, who will not, in 
the present generation, permit its time-honored 
walls to give place to modern structures. We 
like to see a few of these remaining links of auld 
lang syne, left here and there in our midst; ig 
seems to make us look back in the perspective 
of the past, and perhaps sometimes with profit. 


HOCK FARM. 

This picture represents the homestead of Capt. 
John H. Sutter. It is located upon the West 
Branch of the Feather river. It was erected 
some seven or eight years since, and still stands, 
an object of interest to all Californians. The 
picture was drawn for us by Devereaux, from a 
truthful sketch by a Californian artist. All lo- 
calities in this well-known, though far-off region, 
possess more than ordinary interest, because 
there are so many among us who have kindred 
and friends in the gold country. 


THE RESIDENCE AND TOMB 


Of Washington stand on the bank of the Po- 
tomac, at Mount Vernon, about fifteen miles 
from the city that bears the name of the illus- 
trious “ Father of his country.” The rooms of 
the house are spacious, with somewhat of ele- 
gance in their arrangement ; and yet the whole 
is marked by simplicity. Great seems to 
have been shown to the sacredness of these pub- 
lic relics, and all things have been kept very 

ea yas Washington left them. At a short 
distance from the house, in a retired spot, stands 
the new family tomb, a plain structure of brick 
with a barred iron gate, through which are to be 
seen two sarcophagi of white mable, containing 
the remains of Washington and his wife. Ev- 
ery American should visit this place; and at the 
tomb of Washington resolve to cherish the hal- 
lowed spirit of him whose ashes rest within it.— 
National Intelligencer. 


Parnassus has its flowers of transient fra- 
grance as well as its oaks of towering height, 
and its laurels of eternal verdure. 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. } 
THE CLERGYMAN’S LOVE. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


| R. WORTLEY, the youngest, most amia- 
LF’ ble, and best beloved of the three clergy- 


men in Peltonville, was—in love. How this 
circumstance happened, it would be rather difii- 
cult to relate; but it is quite certain that in 
church his eye was first attracted by the swect 
and pensive beauty of Susan Bell, who sat every 


Sabbath in her father’s pew, with her tender 
eyes fixed attentively on the young and hand- 


some preacher. 

Mr. Wortley observed her; he was pleased 
with her constant attendance, her patient atten- 
tion, her approbation and sympathy. When he 


was pathetic, her soft eyes swam in tears ; when 


argumentative, her countenance gleamed with 
“bright intelligence ;” when cloquent in por- 
traying the beauty of picty, and the glory of 
Christian hope, her eyes beamed with the fervor 
of heavenly aspirations. 

The fair Susan’s sympathy seemed to inspire 


the young preacher with fresh ardor each Sab- 
bath; for when anything occurred to prevent 
her attendance at the morning or afternoon ser- 
vice, there seemed something gone from his 
heart, and he was less eloquent than usual. 


Mr, Wortley felt that this was wrong! and it 


was in analyzing his feelings, that he made the 
discovery that he was—in love ! 

Then, forming a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Bellis, and reading Susan’s heart through 
the pure transparency of her conversation, Mr. 
Wortley loved her more deeply than before, and 


to his alarm, he found that his heart was entirely, 
irretrievably hers. 

Some persons may blame the clergyman for 
falling in love from his pulpit. Let them reflect 
that the best clergymen are human. Others, 
more charitable, may only be surprised that he, 
being a single man, and Susan, a worthy girl, 
did not propose to marry her at once. 

Let me explain. Mr. Wortley had not fool- 
ishly resolved never to marry, but he had long 
since made up his mind, to select for his wife 
some poor girl, who had nothing but a whole 
heart to bring her husband. A minister, he 
thought, of all men, should avoid the imputation 
of marrying for any worldly advantage; and 
when he was told that by the death of a rich 
uncle, whose favorite she was, Susan had come 
into a small fortune of twenty thousand dollars, 
he said to himself: 

“She can never be my wife !” 

So two years passed, and Mr. Wortley still 
preached from his pulpit to the fair maiden, who 
listened with tender eyes up-turned, and who 
never suspected his sec:et love. 

But an unexpected occurrence troubled the 
serenity of the young clergyman’s heart. A 
stranger, named Britton, took up his residence 
in Peltonville, and became a constant attendant 
at Mr. Wortlcy’s church. He was fora long time 
a subject of much gossiping conversation, and 
everybody appeared to like him, except Mr. 
Wortley. 

And Mr. Wortley might have been prejudiced ; 
for anybody might see that the stranger was 
very attentive to Susan Bell, who seemed pleased 
with his addresses. He and the clergyman had 
met on several occasions, and the latter, whose 
perception of human character was certainly 
keen, became more firmly impressed, at each 
meeting, with the conviction, that Mr. Britton 
was unworthy of Susan. 

Yet Mr. Wortley accused himself of selfish- 
ness, and endeavored to think better of his rival. 
It was to Ro purpose ; and now, seeing Susan’s 
happiness at stake, he was plunged into despair. 

It was very natural then, that the clergyman 
should regret his resolution not to marry Susan, 
because she happened te possess a paltry twenty 
thousand, and that he should think seriously of 
retrieving his error. 

“I may yet obtain her hand,’ said he to him- 
self, “ for she cannot love him.” 

It was one evening in the month of June—a 
warm, soft, quiet evening, and the dim twilight 
flung its sweet, melancholy influence over the 
young preacher's heart. He took his hat, and 
sauntered slowly in the direction of Mr. Bell’s 
house. He passed the garden, and :through the 
juxuriant branches of the trees, which fringed 
the road, floated sounds of human voices, and 
fell upon his ear. Gentle and low, were the 

‘words which were spoken, but thejiisent a sharp 
pang into the clergyman’s heart, for he recog- 


nized the flute-like tones of Susan, who was not 
alone. The other voice was Britton’s! 

With a sigh, the clergyman turned away, and 
sauntered back, even more slowly than he came, 
and reaching his quict room in Elder Manson’s 
house, he sat by the shadowy window, gazing 
sadly out on the silent stars, and on the solemn 


earth, until the fiery moon climbed up the east- 


ern sky, and his chamber was no longer dark. 


On the following morning, Mr. Worticy was 
paler than usual, and there was a sadness in his 


smile, which his friends could not understand, 
That day’s meditation was father to his dis- 


course the next Sabbath, which had for its sub- 


ject, RESIGNATION, and which was so full of the 
touching eloquence for which he was distin- 
guished—so warm in the out-pourings of a suf- 
fering but patient spirit, that the tender, up- 


turned eyes of Susan Bell were dim with glisten 


ing tears, and when, at the close of his sermon, 


he said, in a deep, agitated tone, * Let sorrow- 
ing souls pray God for resignation,” and lifted 
up his voice in earnest prayer, the sympathizing 
girl bowed down her face and sobbed. 


Six weeks later, on a lovely Sabbath morning, 


the clergyman ascended the pulpit with an elas- 
tic step, and with a clear, sunny brow. The 
fresh, summer morning air had given to his pale 
cheek a fine glow, and to his eye a hopeful 
brightness, such as his friends had not seen for 
many days ; and when he arose to pray, his rich 
voice vibrated with the solemn joy of a soul at 
peace with all the world. 

Mr. Wortley had evidently conquered the 
melancholy to which his spirit had long been a 
prey- 

After the second hymn, the preacher arose to 
prepare the subject of his discourse; but at that 
moment the sexton, in his noiseless slippers, 
ascended the pulpit, and handed Mr. Wortley 
some notices to be read. 

The first was to call attention to a prayer 
meeting, to be held at the house of brother 
Woods, on Wednesday evening, and the second 
related to some church business. Having dis- 
posed of these, Mr. Wortley proceeded to unfold 
the third slip of paper. Suddenly the blood 
forsook his cheeks ; he became deathly pale, and 
he leaned against the pulpit, as if for support. 
Then in a deep, tremulous, scarcely audible 
voice, he read : 

“Notice is hereby given of an intention to 


marry, by Mr. Julius Britton, and Susan, daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Maria Bell.” 


The paper fell from his hands. He opened 
the Bible, and read his text, from one of St. 
Paul's epistles. At first, his voice was feeble, 
but clear as the tones of the organ; his manner 
was languid ; but warming with his subject as 
he proceeded, his countenance glowed, his voice 
rang out like clarion tones, his eye burned with 
the fervor of his eloquence, and the words of 
thought fell from. his tongue like fire. He had 
never preached with such fervor and effect. 
Even the stern and dismal Deacon Mills, who 
was a great stickler for orthodox sermons, the 
dryer the better, confessed, with his eyes still 
wet, that “ Mr. Wortley’s sermons must have 
considerable good in them, even though they 
were not so orthodox as some—they made the 
heart so open for the love and sympathy of all the 
world!” As the minister concluded, there was 
scarcely a dry eye within the walls of the church ; 
yet, strange to relate, Susan Bell appeared un- 
moved! She had not taken her eyes from the 
preacher, since he read the notice of her intended 
marriage, but not a tear had started; and when 
he closed, her face was so white, and her gaze 
so fixed and unnatural, that the preacher, drop- 
ping his eyes towards her, as was his wont, could 
not but observe the strangeness which had come 
over her. 

Some days after, Mr. Wortley was sitting in 
his study, when a visiter was announced. It 
was Mr. Julius Britton. 

“I have come to cagage your services,” said 
he, smiling. 

The preacher turned pale. 

“If you can attend at Mr. Bell’s house on 
Thursday evening of next week,” added Mr. 
Britton, significantly, “ you will place me under 
obligations. Can I depend upon you ?” 

“So soon?” murmured Mr. Wortley, making 
amighty effort.to be calm. 

“ Why, since the marriage contract is made, 
the sooner it is faifilled the better, I think,” re- 
plied Mr. Britton. 

“ Perhaps so,” said Mr. Wortley, thoughtfully. 

“ But,” he added, fixing his searching eyes 


on Britton’s face, “Miss Bell has known you 
only a few months.” 

Mr. Britton changed color, and appeared ill 
at ease, as he replied, with a feeble attempt at 
humor. 

“TI take advantage of that ; for you know she 
might grow sick of me, if our marriage was de- 
layed too long.” 

After the aspiring bridegroom had gone, Mr, 
Wortley was plunged in deep thought. He 
paced his room nervously, then, to cool his 
fevered brow, sought the open air. Long and 
painful was the struggle in his heart. Atlength 


he exclaimed, fervently : 
“T will forget self. I willdomyduty. I will 


bestrong. Shall my voice betray emotion, when 
I pronounce the fatal words, which shall make 
her his wife ?” 

The young preacher smiled, and lifted his eyes 
to the leafy canopy which shaded the azure 


vault of heaven. He seemed to see guardian an- 
gels looking approvingly down upon him. He 
was resolved. 

But Mr. Wortley was troubled with an after- 


thought. And he was sure there was no selfish- 
ness in the fear that Britton was not worthy his 
intended bride. He thought only of her; and 
something within him, whispered : 

“It is your duty to study deeply into 
his character before this marriage, which may 
be fatal to an innocent bride.” 


This silent monitor would not let him rest; 


and before the sun had gone down in the west, 
he was entering the house of Mr. Bell, whom he 
saw alonc. 

The clergyman made but little hesitation in 
introducing the subject, of which, he deemed it 
his duty to speak. With a proper apology, for 
inquirin» about the character of Mr. Britton, he 
seriously wished to know if Mr. Bell had given 
his consent to the marriage, without first ascer- 
taining whether his intended son-in law was 
really what he professed to be. 

“ Why, to be sure,” said Mr. Bell—who was 
an easy, unsuspicious sort of a man, “ it has 
never entered my head, that there could be any 
deception. Mr. Britton certainly appears re- 
spectable, and as for his property -——” 

“That is nothing. But is he a man of integ- 
rity?” asked Mr. Wortley. “Is he a man of 
principle? We see nothing in him to raise a 
doubt, touching his moral character, it is true ; 
but what has been his past career? Do not 
blame me for the interest I take in your daugh- 
ter’s future happiness,” he adde, with feeling. 
“ Where the welfare of the young and virtuous 
is at stake, we cannot be too cautious.” 

Mr. Bell was plunged in thought. He was 
not convinced that he had anything to fear ; but 
the reflection that there was a possibility of de- 
ception, startled his naturally peaceful mind. 
Thanking Mr. Wortley for his suggestion, he 
asked his advice with regard to what he ought 
to do. 

“If you like,” replied the clergyman, “ you 
can say to Mr. Britton it is for my satisfaction 
that you propose referring to respectable persons 
he may name, for testimony concerning his 
character. Ah! here comes Mr. Britton him- 
self. If you would rather, I will speak to him 
myself.” 

“Do, do,” said Mr. Bell, who shrank from the 
disagreeable duty. 

Mr. Britton entered, polite, and smiling. Mr. 
Bell received him cordially; the minister was 
reserved and serious. 

With all possible delicacy, and carefully 
shaping his phrases, so as not to offend, Mr. 
Wortley addressed Mr. Britton on the subject 
he had opened to Mr. Bell’s consideration. 

“ Do I understand you ?” asked Mr. Britton, 
visibly changing countenance. “You desire 
reference for my character? Ah! certainly—a 


mere form,” he added, carelessly. “I wonder I 


never thought of the thing before.” 

Mr. Britton took from his pocket a card, on 
which he wrote several names. This he ap- 
peared-about to give Mr. Bell, when; seeming to 
change his mind, he produced another card, on 
which he wrote in the same manner, murmuring: 

“I think I will write the names more dis- 
tinetly!’* 

He then handed the card last written upon to 
his intended father-in-law, and placed the other 
in his pocket-book. 

“ Here you have six of the -most respectable 
men in the town of W——, where I was born 
and brought up, and where I have lived nearly 
all my life. They are all church members. 
You can refer to either, or all of them.” 

And with an air of indifference, which struck 


the minister and Mr. Bell differently, he walked 
out of the room. “ 

“Tt isas I expected,” said Mr. Bell. “If 
there had been anything wrong in the matter, 
he would have been less ready to give us these 
references. It will be a mere farce to make use 
of them, after all.” 

Mr. Wortley made no reply. His brow was 
clouded by thought. 

“ If he had proposed only one reference,” pur- 
sued Mr. Bell, “there might still have been 
grounds for doubt. But see—there can be no 
collusion with these men. He has written Dea- 


con before the names of two of them, and Hon, 
before another.” A 


“ And would it not be a satisfaction to receive 
from either of these men assurance of your son- 
in-law’s integrity *’ asked Mr. Wortley, “I 
can see nothing farcical in that.” 

“ Tyne, trae !” 

“ And besides, what will Mr. Britton think 
now if you do not write? Will he not be apt to 
consider me meantly suspicious, instead of honestly 
cautious ?” 

“ You have decided me,” said Mr. Bell. “I 
will write to Deacon J.P. Stone today. W—is 


in — county, is it not ¢” 

“IT believe it is; but Mr. Britton should have 
told us, since he knows neither of us ever visited 
that part of the country,” said the minister, 


quietly. 
As Mr. Wortley left the house, he saw Susan 
and her lover standing together under the porch 


He spoke to them and passed on, observing, as 
he did so, that a slight blush suffused Susan’s 
cheeks, and that Britton regarded him with a 
triumphant smile. 

Almost any other man—or Mr. Wortley, un- 


der any other circumstances—would no longer 
have entertained a doubt touching the character 
of Mr. Bell’s son-in-law, after witnessing the 
apparently frank manner in which he offered to 
refer for testimony in his favor, to the principal 
men in the town where he was brought up. 


Yet the young clergyman was not satisfied. 
The happiness of her he loved was at stake, and 
he could not see her married to one of whose 
honor and integrity he had no certain proof. 
He returned home full of perplexity and dis- 
tracting doubts. 

Three days after, Mr. Bell and the minister 
met again. The former produced a letter, with 
an air of satisfaction and triumph. It was from 
W—, and signed by Mr. J. F. Stone; Wortley 
read it. His hand trembled, and the color left 

“You are satisfied now, I trust?” said Mr. 
Bell. 

“ Deacon Stone certainly speaks in the high- 
est terms of Mr. Britton,” replied the minister; 
“ certainly one could expect no stronger com- 
mendation.” 

Mr. Bell placed the letter in his pocket, and 
commenced talking on another subject, as if 
anxious that this should not be mentioned 
again. 

Although Mr. Wortley was conscious of hav- 
ing done nothing which he did not deem it his 
duty to do, he was afraid that Susan and her 
father might not rightly view his motives. 
Even now—aftcr seeing Mr. Stone's certificate— 
he was not satisfied; but such was his repug- 
nance at again giving utterance to doubts, that 
he scrupulously held his peace. 

The reader will undoubtedly pronounce Mr. 
Wortley to be very unreasonable. He, himself, 
was afraid that such was the case. But the 
style of eulogy in which Mr. Stone spoke of Mr. 
Britton, did not appear to him at all character- 
istic of a sober deacon, and now, more than 
ever, did he fear that some deception was prac- 
tised. So strongly, indeed, was he impressed 
with this idea, that he could not rest until he 
had written the following letter to the Postmas- 
ter of W—. 


“ Sir I write this letter to ascertain whether 
there is one Deacon J. F. Stone living in your 
town, and whether you ever knew a man named 
Julius Britton. Any information concerning 
either of these individuals, will be gratefully 
received by the subscriber. 

Respectfully. James Wortier.” 


This letter the clergyman directed to the 
Postmaster of W—, mailed it, and waited anx- 
iously for a reply. 

Two days passed. On the morning of the 
third, a letter, post-marked “ W—,”’ was received 
by Mr. Wortley. He was at the breakfast table 
when it was handed him, and more than one of 
his friends observed the sudden change of his 
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countenance as he tore it open. He read as 


follows : 


“In reply to your inquiry, I have only to say 
that there is no such man as Deacon J. F. 
Stone living in W—, and I never heard the 
name antil a fewadays since, when a letter, sup- 


-erscribed. with it, came to this P. O., and was 


taken out by another person. As for the man, 


named Britton, I believe there was formerly 


such a person at the W— Hotel, but I know 
nothing definite concerning him. 
Your humble servant, 
Ex1as Snow, Postmaster.” 


Mr. Wortley arose from the table. His 
friends noticed his abrupt movement, and his 


agitated wanner. Telling them, hurriedly, that 
he was called upon to leave town that morning, 
he ordered his chaise, adding, that he might not 
return within a day or two. Half an hour later 


he was driving rapidly through the village. 
It was Tuesday morning. Mr. Wortley had 


a journey of more than an hundred miles before 
him. All the morning he travelled in his chaise, 
bat after dinner, leaving the horse and vehicle 
at a hotel, he betook himself to the railroad, 


and continued his journey by steam. 


It was about sunset when the clergyman ar- 
rived in W——. Having deposited his carpet- 
bag at the hotel, he proceeded without delay to 
the post office—introduced himself to Mr. Snow, 
and told him his business. 


“There is no Deacon Stone in W——, I am 


sure,” said Mr. Snow. 

“ And are any of these names familiar to you ?” 

Mr. Wortley showed him a list of the names 
Britton had written on the card he gave Mr. 
Bell. 

“No, sir, there are no such men in W—. 


But I have heard of the names before. 

“ Well ?” 

The person who took the letter addressed to 
“ Stone,’ asked for letters for all these names.” 

Mr. Wortley now felt sure that he saw through 
the whole trick. 

“ And who is this person ?” 

“His name is Hubble. He is a horse-dealer, 
or something of the sort.” 

“ And where is he to be found ?” . 

“He stops at the W—— hotel” 

Having put a few more questions concerning 
Britton, and Hubble, the horse-dealer, Mr. Wort- 
ley returned to the public house. 

Hubble was not in; nor did he make his ap- 
pearance until late in the evening ; but such was 
Mr. Wortley’s anxiety to see him, that he sat 
up to await his return. 

At midnight, half a dozen flashily dressed in- 
dividuals entered the public room—or bar-room 
—and called for brandy. Hubble was pointed 
out to Mr. Wortley, who, perceiving that he 
was already intoxicated, resolved to wait until 
morning before he spoke to him about Britton ; 
but the bar-tender hastened to inform the horse- 
dealer that a gentleman wished to see him, and 
indicated Mr. Wortley. 

Mr. Hubble appeared exceedingly sood- 
natured and communicative. He greeted Mr. 
Wortley as if he had been an old acquaintance, 
and invited him to “take something” at the 
bar. 

“Thank you,” replied the young clergyman, 
“T never drink anything but cold water.” 

“ Cold water! Iain’t sure I know 'zactly what 
that is,” said Mr. Hubble, facetiously. “0, it is 
what they mix with brandy! to be sure! come, 
have a julep !” 

Again Mr. Wortley declined the invitation, 
adding, that as he wished to have some conver- 
sation with Mr. Hubble, he would see him in the 
morning. 

“No! we'll have it to-night. I'll send these 
disreputable fellows away; I call them disre- 
putable persons, because, in spite of my exam- 
ple and all I say to them, they will let the liquor 
get into their hcads,” said Mr. Hubble, gravely. 
“ Wait a minute.” 

Mr. Wortley pretended to be glancing his eye 
ever a newspaper while the company were dis- 
persing ; and when Mr. Hubble returned to him, 
he asked him if ever knew a man by the name 
of Britton. 

“ Britton’s a glorious fellow!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hubble, with enthusiasm. “Do I know him? 
We were once like brothers! Ha! ha! ha! 
Britton! but I do believe the fellow is——” 

The intoxicated man checked himself, as if 
afraid of being too communicative. Buta word 
of encouragement from the clergyman eaused 
him to forget his caution, and he exclaimed in 
the fullness of his heart : 


“T am afraid he is getting himself into a 
” 


“ Ah! how so!” asked Mr. Wortley, scareely 
breathing. 

“ He is up to some mischief, any how, though 
what it is I can't guess. Perhaps he is going to 
make a minister of himself. I hope not, for I 
hate ministers.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said Mr. Wortley. 


“Pshaw! now you are joking!” ciied Mr, 
Hubble, good-humoredly. ‘“ You don’t like 
ministers—I know by your looks. You are 
bound to hate them, particularly if you are a 
married man; because most probably a minister 


married you, and thanks to him, you are tied 
for life—as is the case with our unfortunate 


friend.” 
“ With whom ?” 
“ Why—with Britton!” 
The clergyman started, 
Tell me about that,” said he, pale with excite- 


ment. 

“ And haven’t you heard? I don’t know that 
I ought to tell you, then !” 

“I know—he is about to be married.” 

“ About to be married? He is married !” 


“ Are you sure !” 


“ Sure?” echoed Mr. Hubble, thrown off his 
guard, “don’t I know his wife? Is not she Dr. 
Martin’s daughter, of L 2? The doctor is 
rich ; but he did not like the girl’s choice of a 
husband, so he never gave Britton a cent. So 
my fellow came to the conclusion that he had 


not made so good a bargain as he unticipated, 
and very generously returned the girl to her 
parents.” 

“ And where is she now ?” 

“ With them in L——, to be sure.” 

“ And does not she know where her husband 
is” 

“ That she does not !” 

“ How far is it to L——?” 

“ Sixty miles. But can you tell me what new 
scheme Britton is up to now ?” ; 

“TI know nothing about his schemes,” said Mr. 
Wortley ; “I only know one thing.” 

“Eh?” 

“ That Mr. Britton sent to you for certificates 
of character.” 

Mr. Hubble started. 

“To me?” 

“ Yes—O, I know it very well. You were 
commissioned to answer letters addressed to 


_Deacon Stone, Deacon Hardy, Hon. Henry 


Phipps, and——” 

“As many more imaginary individuals,” 
laughed Mr. Hubble, supposing his new ac- 
quaintance was really in Britton’s confidence. 
“ Was it not a superb idea? But luckily I had 
only one letter to answer. If I had been com- 
pelled to write for six imaginary persons, I am 
afraid I could not have disguised my hand art- 
fully enough for the purpose.” 

Mr. Hubble talked in this manner until far 
into the night, nor would he have permitted Mr. 
Wortley to retire at all, if the latter had not 
pleaded fatigue. 

Little did the clergyman sleep that night. 
The important secrets which the’ inebriated 
horse-dealer had disclosed to him, of his own 
accord, occupied his mind; and he made his 
plans for the following day. 

Mr. Wortley arose at dawn, took an early 
breakfast, and set out for L—— in the first 
morning train, before Mr. Hubble had slept off 
the effect of his midnight potations. 


The cars arrived at the village of L—— a 
little before noon. Mr. Wortley hastened to Dr. 
Martin’s office, and being so far fortunate as to 
find that gentleman at home, disclosed to him, 
at once, the object of his visit. 


. Dr. Martin, who appeared to be a cool, re- 
served sort of person, flew into a passion the 
moment Britton’s perfidy was named. 

“ He is really married to your daughter, then ?” 
said Mr. Wortley. 

“Yes. He fooled her with his villanous flat- 
tery—his hypocritical promises. She ran away 
with him. But I never forgave her until she 
was deserted by him. Now, she is dying of a 
broken heart. But this is not his only piece of 
rascality. He forged a note against me, which 
he prevailed on her to dispose of—supposing I 
would never make public a crime in which she 
was implicated. But now I am ready todo any- 
thing to bring him to punishment. . I will follow 
him to the ends of the earth, but that I will have 
revenge.” 

Mr. Wortley then related all the particulars 
of Britton’s intended marriage, and the angry 


doctor declared that he would go at once, and 
nip this fresh villany in the bud. 

Nobody in Peltonville suspected the object of 
the clergyman’s journey, and no one knew 
whither he had gone. 

Mr. Britton, rejoicing in the fancied success of 
his deception, waited anxiously for the arrival of 
Thursday evening. The preparations for the 
wedding were made; the guests were invited, 
and, as the time drew near, the bride was dressed 


for the oecasion. 

“Mr. Wortley is late,” observed Mr. Bell, 
when the guests were all assembled. 

“He has not yet returned from his journey,” 


replied Mr. Manson, who had just come in. 
“Indeed! I supposed he would return some 


time to-day, of course,” said Mr. Bell, with a 
look of perplexity. “How embarrassing, if he 
should not come.” 

“If he has promised, he will be here,” an- 
swered Elder Manson. “Mr. Wortley is very 

” 

prompt. 

Mr. Bell left the company, and proceeded to 
Mr. Britton’s room. 

“ Hasn’t the minister come yet?” asked the 
latter, anxiously. 

“No. What can it mean ?” 


“T cannot conceive!” exclaimed Britton, 
changing color. “ There could be no misunder- 
standing, I am certain.” 

Mr. Bell proceeded to the next chamber, where 
his daughter was in waiting. She was very pale, 


and when the cause of the delay was announced, 


she appeared singularly affected. 

But Susan expressed no regrets. The truth 
is, she had long suspected that the minister did 
not look upon her with indifference, and since 
the Sabbath when he read her publishment from 
the pulpit, she had felt positive that he loved 


her. Until then, she had admired him at a dis- 


tance—loved him like one far above her; and 
without much refection she had accepted Mr. 
Britton’s offer of marriage; but now that she 
knew Mr. Wortley loved her, there was a tumult 
in her heart, which I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. I need only add—she hoped the min- 
ister would not come! 

Her father withdrew, but in a few moments he 
returned, saying, that as Mr. Wortley was still 
absent, it was thought best the ceremony should 
be performed by ‘Squire Hitchcock, who was 
one of the guests, and a magistrate. 

Susan trembled violently. But she could not 
object. 

“ At least,” thought she, “ Mr. Wortley will 
not marry us—I am ready !” 

The bridegroom and bride, accompanied by 
the bridesmaids and groomsmen, entered the 
room where the guests were assembled, and took 
their places in the midst of the company. 


Susan was pale and agitated. She appeared 
to shrink from the man whose wife she was about 
to become. Britton, meanwhile, his lips com- 
pressed with an expression of determination to 
triumph, looked intently at the magistrate. 

The lat‘er saw fit to introduce the ceremony 
with a few occasional remarks. Britton mani- 
fested his impatience ; but the magistrate was 
resolved to have his own way, very fortunately ; 
for before he had finished, two vehicles rolled up 
to the door, and Mr. Wortley made his appear- 
ance. 

Britton frowned at the interruption ; he dread- 
ed another lecture on wedlock. Susan turned 
very pale. 

Haggard, trembling with excitement, Mr. 
Wortley advanced towards the magistrate. 

“Have you married them ?” he asked, in a 
husky voice. 

“If you had come two minutes later, I should 
have answered yes,” replied the magistrate. 

“Then I have arrived in time!” murmured 
the clergyman. “You will allow me, sir, to 
take your place.” 

*Squire Hitchcock bowed, and stood respect- 
fully aside. 

Every eye was fixed on the haggard face and 
strangely gleaming eyes of the clergyman. 

“ Jalius Britton,” said Mr. Wortley, in a deep, 
earnest voice, “is it your intention to make this 
woman your wife ?” 

Britton bowed his head. 

“ Then,” added. the clergyman, “it is your 
intention to perjure yourself before God and 
man !* 

There was a movement of surprise and won- 
der amongst the guests. Britton became livid 
with rage and apprehension. The bride clasped 
her hands, fixed her eyes intently on the clergy- 
man, and stood white and motionless as 4 mar- 
ble statue. 


“ Sir,” said Mr. Bell, anxiousiv, “do you 
know what you say *” 

“ I know I speak truth,” replied Mr. Wortley. 
“ Here are my witnesses.” 

Dr. Martin stepped forward. Britton recoiled 
with a look of rage and consternation. 

“Do you know me, villain?’ demanded the 
doctor. “I am Samuel Martin—the father of 
your injured wife!” 

“It is false!” muttered Britton, hoarsely. 
“ Take the madman away !” 

‘The doctor sneered, raised his hand, and a 
stout man advanced through the crowd of dis- 
concerted and amazed guests. 


“ Mr. Britton,” said he, “ we know each other, 
and you will not doubt my authority. It is my 


duty to arrest you.” 

“ Sir!” muttered Britton, “of what am I ac- 
cused ?” 

“ Forgery !” replied the sheriff. 

Britton’s countenance fell ; he made no resist- 


ance; and while the company broke up in con- 


fusion, and the bride was fainting in the arms 
of her maids, the sheriff and his assistant con- 
veyed their prisoner to the nearest public house, 
to keep him until morning. 


This exciting event made quite a stir in Pel- 


tonville. Britton was suddenly remembered to 
have been a knavish looking fellow; Susan Bell 
was pitied, and the clergyman lionized. 

It was several wees before Susan again ap- 


peared in her accustomed place on the Sabbath, 
for a lingering fever had been the result of the 


suffering she had undergone. 


At length she entered the church with her 
father—thin and pale, but no less beautiful than 
formerly. 

As Mr. Wortley, having ascended the pulpit, 
cast his eye in the direction of Mr. Bell’s pew, 
and saw Susan’s sad, sweet face turned towards 
him, he felt a thrill of pleasure, strangely mixed 
with pain. Many were the sentiments in his 
sermon addressed to her that day—words of 
advice and consolation which none could under- 
stand so well as she, and for which she felt truly 
gratefal. 

Mr. Wortley was now a constant visiter at the 
house of Mr. Bell, where he was ever a welcome 
guest. He had taken it upon himself to console 
Susan, and, had you seen the bloom returning 
to her cheek, and the light of happiness to her 
eye, you would have said he succeeded well. 

One afternoon, Mr. Wortley received a copy 
of the L—— Gazette, from which he learned that 
Britton had been convicted of forgery, and sen- 
tenced to five years in the State’s Prison, and 
that his injured wife, had ended her earthly sor- 
rows within an hour after he had been con- 
demned. Such was the sal intelligence the 
elergyman had to convey that evening to Susan 
Bell. 

“T am not sorry to hear of her death,” said 
Susan. “Death must be a relief to the broken- 
hearted, and O! it seems that now Ae must feel 
remorse. Ah, my friend,” she added, with tears 
in her eyes, “from what a dreadful fate have 
you saved me! and how can I ever hope to 
repay the debt I owe you?” 

“I am repaid im seeing you happy,” replied 
Mr. Wortley, in a tender, fervent tone ; “ but if,” 
he added, pressing her hand, “ you coald freely, 
from your heart, grant me the sweetest earthly 
boon I ever desired, you would reward me a 
thousand times.” 

He looked down in her eves; she looked up 
in his; and she did not withdraw her hand. 

A few months after, the clergyman was wed- 
ded to one every way worthy to become a clergy- 
man’s wife; and if ever a person suspected that 
he married Susan for her money, that person 
must have been speedily convinced to the con- 
trary, by the use Mr. Wortley made of it in 


doing good. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


The mother of a family was married to an 
infidel, who made a jest at religion in the pre- 
sence of his own children; yet she succeeded in 
bringing them up in the fear of the Lord. I one 
day asked her how she preserved them from the 
openly opposed to her own. is was her ans- 
to the authority of a father, I 
did not oppose the authority of a mother, but 
that of God. From their earliest years, my chil- 
dren have always seen the Bible upon my table. 
‘This Holy: Book has constituted the whole of 
their religious instruction. I was silent, that I 
might allow it.to.speak. Did they propose a 
question—did they commit any fauit—did they 
perform’ any action, I opened the Bible, 
and the Bible answered, reproved or encouraged 
them. The constant reading of the Scriptures 
has alone wrought the prodigy which surprises 


you.”—Adolphe Monod. 
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MRS. ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

This distinguished American actress, who has 
just returned to this country after a most extra- 
ordinary and brilliant professional career in 
England, is soon to appear in this city. She is 
now performing with remarkable success in New 
York, where her return has been celebrated by 
a succession of crowded houses at the nightly 
performances upon the stage. She is a native 
of New York; her father being Samuel G. Og- 
den, Esq., and her mother’s grandfather, Francis 
Lewis, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. In her thirteenth year, Mrs. 
Mowatt studied Voltaire’s “ Alzire,” and re- 
modelled it for private representation; and her 
spirited performance of the part of the heroine 
is yet in the vivid remembrance of her friends, 
After her marriage, Mrs. Mowatt visited Europe, 
and passed sufficient time in France and Ger- 
many to acquire the languages of those two 
countries. While in Paris, she was a frequent 
student of Rachel's classical and severe style of 
acting. While here, Mrs. Mowatt also wrote a 
five-act play, entitled “ Gulzara,” of waich the 
critics speak very highly. In 1845, Mrs. Mowatt 
wrote a comedy entitled “ Fashion,” which was 
performed at the Park Theatre several nights, 
with greater success than had attended any 
other American comedy. In June, 1845, Mrs. 
Mowatt made her debut on the stage at the Park 
Theatre, as Pauline in “ The Lady of Lyons ;” 
and, says the New York critic, “we doubt if 
ever debutante met with success so brilliant and 
unequivocal.” Her Juliana, Juliet, Mariana, 
and Lucy Asiton are beautiful and chaste in the 
extreme. In her own play of “ Armand,” she 
has, perhaps, made a deeper impression as an 
actress and a lady of decided talent. But it is 
not only as an actress and authoress that we are 
to admire Mrs. Mowatt. In her private rela- 
tions and fireside life, she shines with equal 
brilliancy and loveliness. We have watched 
her course with not a little pride, knowing these 
fac's from a brief, but most agreeable p:rsonal 
acquaintance with the lady, when her life was 
one of more retired enjoyment. 


“Absence, not long enough to root out quite 
All love, increases love at second sight.” 


A ° 


MRS. MOWATT. 


OLD, BUT GOOD. 

Soon after the Copernican system of astrono- 
my began to be generally understood, an od 
Connecticut farmer went to his parson with the 
following enquiry : 

“Dr. T—, do you believe in the new story 
they tell about the earth moving round the sun ¢” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Do you think it is according to the Scrip- 
tures? If it’s true, how could Joshua command 
the sun to stand still ?” 


“Umph! quoth the Doctor, scratching his 
| head, “Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, 

did he ?” 

“Yes?” . 

“ Well, it stood still, did it not ?” 

Yes.” 

“Very well. did you ever hear that he sat. it 
going again ?”—N. Y. Atlas. 


TAKING IT COOL. 

As a specimen of European coolness, we think 
the following plundering feat of a soldier at the 
siege of Allighur worthy of repetition. Colonel 
Skinner says: “ As I was returning to the town, 
I saw a European passing through the avenue 
with a bag of dollars on his shoulder; he was 
attacked hy two native troopers, who sought to 
deprive him of what he had bought so dearly ; 
when he found that blows would not keep the 
fellows off. he just took and tore the bag, and 
scattered the cash. The rascals believing their 
booty thus secure, stooped down to gather up 
‘the money, upon which he took his gun, shot the 
one, and bayoneted the other; then coolly tak- 
ing off his jacket, he fixed a knot upon the 
sleeves, filled them with dollars, threw them 


across his shoulders, and deliberately walked 
away.”—Skinner’s Report. 


THE BOSTON CUSTOM HOUSE. 

The excellent picture below represents the 
Boston Custom House at the time of the great 
freshet, when the wharves and streets were over- 
flowed, in this section of the city, by the extra- 
ordinary high tide that piévailed during the 
strong north-east gale, that so tried the Minot 
Ledge light-house, and which was eventually des- 
troyed by the continued force of this storm. We 
have, by request, republished this engraving 
which was issued in our preliminary numbers, 
before the regular volume commenced, in order 
that the present volume may contain all those 
original cuts. Our artist has represented this 
fine building as it then appeared, forming a sort 
of an island amid the flow of the tjde about it. 
Boats plied hither and thither in the streets, and 
small wherries were skulled in and out of the 
entrances to the various stores. Empty barrels 
started off for a voyage of discovery, on their 
own account, wagon tops, staves, empty hogs- 
heads and half filled pipes, after swimming 
round the corners of the streets, went to sea 
without taking out any clearance papers at the 
Custom House. Little boys floated off upon 
stray spars,and the wharf rats were literally 
drowned out; in short, such a time has not oc- 
curred for many years in the City of Notions. 

Aside from the oddity and ludicrous character 
of the scene, we wish to call the attention of the 
readers of our paper to the fine architectural 
beauty of this government building. Our artist 
has been scrupulously accurate in delineating its 
proportions, and it will be observed that he has 
taken it from the sea-side. The surrounding 
scenery is the only difference, as the building it- 
self is precisely the same, both in front and rear. 

The building is admirably situated for its le- 
gitimate purpose, and it will be observed, by the 
foreground of the picture, how near it is to the 
shipping. Persons acquainted with the locality 
will not fail to note the familiar shed-like sta- 
tionary packet that has floated at the head of 
“Long wharf” for a score of years. 

The Boston Custom House was erected by 
government at a cost of one million, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and was about twelve 
years in building. 
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BOSTON HOUSE. 
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DRANING-ROOM 
COMPANION. 


‘FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, Bditor. 


“ The Isle of Brows,” a story by Mrs. E. C. Loverina. 
“The Runaway Match,” a funny sketch, by the OLD 


Un. 
Weather,” timely prose Grticle, by Mrs. E. 
“The Chatean de Conry, a Tale of Feudal Times,” 
Franois A. Dunivaae. 
“Lueille, the Tambourine Player,” a story, by Gro. 
“Coprado de Bertran, or the Buccaneer of the G 
romantic st ry of the sea and shore, by F. Ciinton 
RIXOTON, being a fine origina] novelette. 
“ The Clouds,” verses, by Frances C. Tuomas. 


the Blackbird’s Nest,” by Groncz W. Bunear. 
a well to Cohasset,” verses verses by Miss Canoumnz A. 


Harp: 
“A Rural Scene,” lines, by ELLEn Mowanty. 
“A Wish to Annie,” verses, by D. H. Austin. 
Bells,” ‘Vines, by E. Summers 


«Bark Love,” verses, by Jonnson. 
y Hipparp. 


OW, 

“A Poem,” by the Editor. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A very sey dl and beautiful ergraving of Niblo’s new 
and quinoa bas el, Broadway, New York, built on the 
~~ known site of the old Niblo’s Theatre. A fine picture. 

A picture representing the picturesque residence of 
Washington Irving, known as Sunny Side. 

‘Tornado Scene, representing the late destructive and 
fearful whirlwind, in its course through Medford and 
West Cambridge, a few days since. 

An engraving representing the encampment of the 

uard, on the west end of the great exhibition b 
ing, Hyde Bark, London. 

‘A picture of the wonderful Bishop’s Derrick, the power- 
ful phy eee which lifts full-rigged ships and steam boats 

from the water, and takes them over sand bars, or other 
impediments, to sea. 

A capital picture of the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, from the 
Marine Hospital, showing the North orth Carolina at auchor, 


steamship Fulton, etc. 
A second scene at the Na’ ee iris 0 view of the 
Macedonia now 3 also several other ob- 
jects of interest in the yard. 


A fine view, giving a representation of the N. Y. Naval 
Lyceum, Brooklyn, with its surrounding scenery. A fine 

ture. 

A camp meeting as it occurred at Eastham, a short 
time since at Millennial Grove, on Cape Cod. A very ex- 
pressive and ch 

A picture illustrating an Interesting scene in our new 
noveilette, to be commenced in our next number. 

A California scene, representing what is called the South 
Mines, near Jamestown, California. 

A fine and accurate likeness of Judge Shaw, of this city. 
A most perfect and finely executed picture. 

An engraving of the noble steamship rj of Manches- 
ter, just added to the Philadelphia line transatlantic 
packets. A truthful scene, sketched for us on the spot. 


THE FLAG IN A NEW DRESS. 

This week’s number of the Flag of our Union 
appears in a beautiful new dress, from top to 
bottom, bright and clear in every line, and is a 
beautiful specimen of the typographical art. 
Neither time nor expense have been spared to 
render it perfect in every department, and we 
can now present our pdtrons with a model mis- 
cellaneous journal in the columns of the Flag of 
our Union. 


A NEW NOVELETTE. 

We shall commence in the next number of the 
Drawing Room Companion, a new and original 
novelette, one of the best that we have yet pub- 
lished, entitled 

CONRADO DE BERTRAN: 
OR, THE BUCCANEER OF THB GULP. 
A Story of Sea and Shore. 
BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

We can promise the readers of the Compan- 
ion a rare treat in the perusal of this story, which 
is replete with incident and engaging plot. 


Cuancre or Names—Lady and female are 
fast supplanting the good old names of wife and 
woman. Wesuppose that the same dandyism 
will find out some new name for father and mo- 
ther. Lady is a beautiful word in its proper 
application, but it does not mean wife. 


Our Next Nomper—Let our readers look 
out for our next number. It will be a gem, a 
regular star number. 


. To pe Harry.—Always speak and act as in | 


the presence of God. 


DANDIES AND DANDYISM. 

A cotemporary, speaking of dandies, says they 
are mere grubs and butterflies that change their 
forms directly, and are then forgotton. How- 
ever little real sympathy we may feel for these 
man-milliners, yet we must beg leave to differ 
from the above position, for with all the frivolity 
of their claims to reputation, still the fame of 
distinguished dandies does live after them. 

Be au Nash, the famous “King of Bath,” is 
well remembered, and Beau Brummell, the fa- 
mous dandy of the times of the Prince Regent, 
has left a well-known name behind him. He 
employed, it is said, three “artists” of superior 
skiil to make his gloves—one for the hand, one 
for the thamb, and one for the fingers. And yet 
Beau Brummell had some manly notions about 
dress. He was the father of the saying that 
“only a dirty fellow knew the number of his 
shirts,” and that “ country washing was the only 
perfume a gentleman ought to allow himself.” 
Beau Brummell sought to rival the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George the Fourth). It was 
like a gamester playing constantly against the 
bank ; the subject was beaten by the prince, and 
the latter finally cut the dandy; but the revenge 
of the Beau was immense. 

At the great annual bachelors’ ball, Beau 
Brummell was one of the committee of reception, 
and all the beau monde were there; the prince 
came among the rest; when he entered the hall 
and came into the ball-room, he spoke cordially 
to Lord Alvanly, but took no notice of Brum- 
mell. As he passed on, Brummell asked, loud 
enough for the prince to hear: “ Alvanly, whois 
your fat friend?” The prince blushed to the 
very eyelids, and the retort was masterly indeed, 
on the part of Brummell, who, without laying 
himself liable to the prince’s open displeasure, 
yet touched his pride immensely. 

Brommell died, however, at last, in abject 
poverty and filth in France, whither he had fled 
to avoid his English creditors. His fate is a 
warning to all giddy-pated youths aspiring to 
embark in the silly and extravagant career of 
foppery and dandyism. 

We may have more to say upon this subject 
in our coming number. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 

The news from this exceedingly interesting 
spot is so contradictory still, that one hardly 
knows what to believe, what reject; but, though 
this doubt is felt with regard to the matter of 
intelligence, there remains no doubt in reasoning 
minds as to the final destiny of this gem of the 
American Archipelego. Its die is cast; the fifty 
Americans who were savagely shot down by the 
order of the Governor General, sealed with their 
life-blood the fate of this brightest gem in the 
Castilian crown. Cuba must soon be free. 
Once free, it will as naturally become a political 
part of this Union, as its geographical position 
already makes it in fact. For our own part, 
looking beyond tke sectional prejudices and po- 
litical bias of hot headed partizans, we hope for 
Cuba’s freedom, and we go heart and hand for 
her annexation to our constellation of States. 


AN AGED LADY. 
There is a female now resident in Clark coun- 
ty, Georgia, who is one hundred and thirty-three 
years of age.—She is quite active, lively and 


cheerful, converses fluently, reads well without | 


the use of glasses. She says she does not feel 
the effect of her age, except as regards her hear- 
ing—she is slightly deaf. This, too, is partly 
the result of accident. She has now living 
within one mile of her residence, grand children 
to the sixth generation. So says the Augusta 
Constitutionalist. 


A New Arricie.—Watermelon Sugar is a 
new article. The Chicago Tribune acknowl- 
edges the receipt of a small quantity of the arti- 
cle, and says: “ We have seen and used sugar 
made from cane, maple, corn, and beets, but we 
have never seen any so pure and aw 
sweet as this.” 


Tus Batitet—The celebrated Monplaisir 
ballet company will soon come to Boston where 
an engagement is offered them. They will be 
well received. 


A Trox Derinition.—Prayer is the golden 
key that can open the wicket of mercy. 


ComprnsatTion.—Many rich men miss ‘the 
poor man’s comforts, and yet feel all his cares. 


OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

Our new office is now completed, and our next 
number will be printed in a style of beauty and 
correctness that will challengé the admiration 
of our readers. The mechanical part of the 
paper has never equalled our expectations or 
desires, but now we shall be enabled with our 
new and splendid presses and type, to present 
the Pictorial in such a style as we could wish. 
It will be as fresh and new in every respect as 
first used material can make it, and our employ- 
ees are all of them experienced and artistic work- 
men, men who take a pride in the duty they 
perform. 

By comparing the Drawing Room Companion 
with any other pictorial in this country, it will 
at once be seen that it is not only double their 
size, but that it contains about treble the number 
of illustrations and original matter. It was the 
first pictorial started in this country, and we are 
resolved that it shall be the best. 

It will be seen that we commence a new and 
excellent novelette in the coming number, be- 
sides which a list of contents is offered that we 
have never before excelled. Add these consid- 
erations to the fact of our new type and other- 
wise beautified appearance, and the reader will 
see that the present is an admirable time for 
handing in their subscriptions. 


U.S. ARMY UNIFORM. 

A new United States Army uniform has been 
adopted, which is to be strictly enforced. All 
officérs are to wear a frock-coat of dark blue 
cloth, the skirt to extend from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the distance from the top of the 
hip to the bend of the knee ; single-breasted for 
captains and lieutenants; double-breasted for 
all other grades. The uniform coat of all en- 
listed men is to be a single-breasted frock of 
dark blue cloth. The collar and cuffs of the 
artillery are required to be of scarlet; infantry, 
light or Saxony blue; riflemen, medium or 
emerald green; and dragoons, orange colored. 
The caps for all officers and enlisted men are to 
be of dark blue cloth, according to pattern, and 
so ornamented and varied in trimmings as to 
denote rank in the several branches of service. 
Feathers give place to pompons. Commissioned 
officers may wear the old uniform until the first 
of Jamuary next. The articles of the old uni- 
form, already manufactured for enlisted men, to 
be issued until exhausted, but will be first alter- 
ed, so far as practicable, to correspond with the 
new pattern. 


THE CARRIER’S DOG. 

The Albany Knickerbocker gives us an ac- 
count of a wonderful dog belonging to one of 
its carriers. The carrier falling sick sent out a 
boy to deliver the papers, who, being unac- 
quainted with the rotnd, was followed by the 
dog, who stopped at the door of each subscriber 
and wagged his tail, never missing one in a list 
of six hundred. At the door of all subscribers 
who had not paid for their paper for a length of 
time, the dog was heard to howl! This last 
accomplishment must have rendered him quite 
invaluable. 


Mortos ror Lerrers.—Ina New Hamp- 
shire village several young ladies, entirely igno- 
rant of the name and use of the new Post Office 
Stamps, applied at the Post Office for mottos, 
and instead of placing the stamp upon the face 
of the letter, placed them immediately over the 
seal on the back of the envelope. We submit 
that these are the most appropriate mottos that 
can be used on a letter. 


For tae Doctrors.—A physician who car- 
ries a merry physiognomy into the sick room, 
and among chronic, nervous, and hypochondriac 
people, does a thousand times more to effect 
cures with his warm, hearty laugh and joyous 
face, than he does by his medicines. 


Musicat—The Montreal Herald states that 
Jenny Lind is to sing there in about a month. 
Her agent is endeavoring to secure a suitable 
place for her concerts. 


Laxp or Woopen Nurmtes.—In Connecti- 
cut there are, as appears by the returns of the 
late census, fifty newspapers, with an aggregate 
circulation of 60,000. 


Goov.—The farmers of Ohio have received, 
this season, over three millions of dollars for the 


wool crop. 


Bray brook. 
. P. Stow, Mr. Otis Simons to Miss Mary E, Un- 


, by Rev. J. 8. Dennis, Mr. Henry N. Wells 


In South Natick, yo J. Thurston and G. J. F. Bry- 
ant, Esq., Mr. Jos. R. Richards to Miss A. Phillips. 

In Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Robert 8. D. 
Symonds to Miss Joanna 8. Ham. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Townley, Mr. Samuel R. 
Baker to Miss Charlotte Milliken. 


In Brownfield, Me., by Timothy Gibson, Mr. Geo. 
W. French to Miss Sarah B. Frost. mh 


In this city, Brevet Lieut. Col. R. H. Ross, U. 8. A.; Mr. 
Jobn B. Saunders, 20; Mrs. Mary Sanchez. 30; Mrs. Ma- 
ry Ann Cambridge, 54; Mr. Samuel Smith, 64, Mr. John 
A. Cabot, 61; Hila Leonora, only daughter of J. @. Noble, 

years, 

In Chelsea, Mrs. Sarah Twining, 53. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Martha M. Brown. 38; Mr. 

A. Edes, 27 ; John, only son of John and Lucy McMath, 
1 year, 1 mo., 26 days. 

In East Cambridge, Miss Susannah Jennison, 79. 

In South Reading, Mrs. Abby M. Whitman, 24. 

In Newton, Mrs. Abigail Pierce, 56. 

In Sturbridge, Capt. Perez Walker, 81. 

In W. Gardner, Me., Mrs. Elizabeth Herrick, 87. 

In Brattleboro’, Vt. Ca t. T. U. Lord, 45. 

In Porter, Me. by Mr. Jacob French, 74; Mrs. Mary 
French. 74. 

In East Woburn, Mrs. Harriet L. Parker, 26. 

In Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Sarah Carter, 54. 

In Philadetphia, Rev. Henry Brighaus, D.D., 75. 

In Louisville, Ky., Rev. Nathan Cobb, of Bangor, 48. 


A Mlagnificent Pictorial 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The the most ele 
gant and available a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events ip *' parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, awogether making a 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
pases will contain views of every populous city in the 

nown world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
— on the finest of paper, and with a tont of copper- 

ced brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter an: illustrations—a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


Che Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue ry hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 

that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
IN ADVANCE. 


For four months, . $1 00 
twelve “ . 3 00 
will be made them the chove either 


to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
recognized by the proprietc: 
The Picroria. JRawine Room Companion may be 


obtained of the depets the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single 
Pubilshed every Saturday, 


GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
o ae 161 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 
. WINCH, ‘116 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
i TAYLOR, North Street, Bal 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, Sti 
R. E. EDWARDS & Co., 98 Third St ret Louloil,K Ky. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Det: 
BE. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Ste., St. Louis. 


(> Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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MASONS PICTORIAL DRAWING 


COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
REMINISCENCES OF DOG-DAYS. 


BY MRS. BE. WELLMONT. 


HAVE been trying to account ior my aver- 

sion to Dog-days. Dread of their approach 
has haunted me for years, as far back as my wed- 
ding day ; for that took place just as the sixth 
dog-day was noted in the calender. Well, that 
wasanawfal time—bad enough to make anybody 
remember. In the first place, 1did my courting 
in cool weather, when the evenings were longest. 
But Jemima’s mother persuaded me to the no- 
tion that it was best to marry when we did, and 
take a journey. So I procured an extra fit- 
out, and my tailor did his very best forme. I 
shall never forget the evening preceding the wed- 
ding one, when little Cabbage, the boy, brought 
home my clothes. I boarded at that time, and 
just as L entered the front door, I spied my !and- 
lady and her daughter peeping into the bundle, 
and pulling out one corner of my white satin 
vest. I immediately seized the articles and 
marched into my room. The windows were 
closed, and the fumes of my cigar were quite 
redolent. I felt faint, but jerked open the bundle, 
I was alone, too, but still felt an irresistable im- 
pulse to see if my suit was a complete fit. I 
pulled, and worked, and twisted, and jerked, un- 
til my damp, clammy clothes were forced to 
yield, the air reverberating with the rents which 
every effort made upon them. I put on the 
pants and was not quite satisfied as to their 
length, and doubted a little about their size. I 
next tried the vest. Did it sit smooth? Was 
the collar gracefully turned back? And as I 
was pulling it to ascertain, a huge drop of per- 
spiration rolled from my check down its glossy 
front, and left an indelible stain. I then care- 
fully slipped on my coat—did it wrinkle about 
the back, under the arms, or near the centre ? 
Were the flaps of sufficient length? I sat my 
looking-glass upon the floor, and commenced an 
examination. Still I felt undecided whether they 
were just a Ja mode, and upon their right length 
depended all my happiness. I had a mind to 
call in the opinion of my landlady or some fel- 
low boarder, but have always since rejoiced I 
was not foolish enough to do so. 

And all this time, Jemima was in a similar 
predicament, except in her multitude of advisers, 
it was so difficult to decide whether everything 
was in good keeping with her height, for she was 
full six feet, without an inch more or less. This 
had always been a serious drawback to my com- 
fort, for she was continually remarking: “ I do 
wish, Mr. Dobbs, you were a little taller.” But 
then nature was very niggardly towards me, and 
I tried all that the aid of a high-crowned hat 
and'a high heeled boot could do for me—still I 
was forever doomed to hear: “what a pity Mr. 
Dobbs'is no taller.” People who were at our 
wedding, declared I stood on tiptoe, and that Je- 
mima gracefully curved downward; but I sup- 
pose I never heard half that was said. 

And now for our journey. Jemima’s mother 
insisted on our visiting Saratoga, to while way 
the honey-moon. I had never been a traveller 
—never indulged in fashionable society—had 
never polkaed nor waltzed, nor played billiards, 
nor drank any congress water. Above all, I 
had never travelled with a woman, much more, 
a wife. An hour or two before we started, I 
stepped into a side room to look at our baggage ; 
the thermometer stood at 100. Carpet bags, 
valises, large and small, trunks were piled on 
each other, nicely labelled and lettered; upon 
one, long and quite coffin-shaped, was written: 
“with care.” “ What,” inguired I, “is this 
precious modicum?” “ Why,” exclaimed her 
mother, “it is my daughter's hair skirt. It cost 
me twelve dollars, Mr. Dobbs, and is a beautifal 
thing; we would mot have it crushed for the 
world.” 

“ Heavens,” thought I, “if petticoats are so 
dear, what must dresses be ?” and I wiped the 
profuse perspiration off my forehead. “ And 
there is a band-box,” pursued my new mothar, 
“containing the bridal bonnet, the least awry 
motion might ruin it, and Madame Darbleau 
charged me twenty-five dollars for that hat—it 
is a love of a thing, Mr.Dobbs. And that other 
trunk,” pointing to the largest, “contains the 
dear child’s silks, satins and embroideries. As 
to the jewels (she gave me a knowing wink), 
husbands always furnish them.” But Jemima 
came bounding along, ere the catalogue was 
eompleted, the coach was at the door, the ex- 
press-man carried the tranks, and we were on 
eur way to Saratoga. What I suffered there, 


indelibly impressed dog-days upon my mind. 
We were cooped up in the smallest apartment, 
devoured with musquitoes, while I was complete- 
ly disgusted with fashionable dashing. Jemima 
had, however, an inkling to be “genteel”—she 
ate peas with a silver fork, and protested I should 
—so, as I made poor work at poising them, I 
eschewed them altegether. My blunders the 
first day completely shocked her, for I mistook 
the finger bowl, containing a small piece of lem- 
on, for a choice drink, and used it accordingly. 
I could never manage to do the right thing; 
but then I was short in stature, and consequent- 
ly not so much observed; but when I settled 
my bill for a week’s board for “ Gershom Dobbs 
and Lady,” and paid the hundred dollar bill that 
I had so hardly earned, I felt that I should al- 
ways remember both watering-places and honey- 
moons. 

From that time I date my abhorrence of dog- 
days. “There used to be just such mornings at 
Saratoga,” crosses my mind—the damp, foggy 
air would settle on the furniture, and the hungry 
flies would almost devour me, and there I was 
forced to be constaatly changing my dickey to 
keep up the starch, equipped in my wedding 
suit, and always feeling as if I was entirely out 
of place. 

I have tried to forget those days, but I find it 
all in vain. I now sit at home in my linen sack, 
loll about the sofas in slippers, take little Ger. 
shom on my knee, and buy cartridges of lozenges 
for little Mina, have no care whether my pest 
suit wrinkles or not, care little, too, for my dum- 
py height, and just the difference I discover in 
myself is as apparent in my wife. Bless-me! 
she cares no more now for a hair skirt ora 
French hat, or an embroidered pocket-handker- 
chief, than Ido. We have learned to be free 
and easy people; regardless of fashion, when- 
ever it interferes with comfort; and not one 
time in ten do we'think it worth while to take 
down our silver teapot—but we do think silver 
forks as economical as any, only excuse me 
from eating peas or boiled custards with them. 


LORD BACON. 


Of Lord Bacon’s merits as a philosopher, 
there exists much difference of opinion among 
the learned, and far be it from us to hazard any 
remarks of our own thereupon, or to critisise 
the system of the author of the Novum Orgunum. 
But of Bacon, the private individual, the states- 
man, the judge, it is permitted us to speak ; and 
if we refrain from the use of the word humbug, it 
is because neither it, nor any other epithet in the 
English language, is strong enough to express 
our disgust and contempt for the man who, in 
an age remarkable for its venality and corrup- 
tion, contrived, by the practice of every art of 
treachery, and meanness, and cruelty, to carn for 
himself a name and reputation for vileness, 
more infamous than that of any of his fellows. 
Throughout a long and busy public life, Bacon 
is almost the only man whom it is impossible to 
charge with the perpetration of a single noble 
or honorable action. Raised to distinction whilst 
young, less through the claims of his father than 
the active exertions of Hssex, he seized the first 
opportunity that offered itself, of currying favor 
with the Queen, by the betrayal of his patron 
and benefactor ; not content with using all the 
eloquence with which God had gifted him to 

rocure the death of one from whose hand he 
Pad received unnumbered benefits, he must needs 
traduce his memory, and vilify him after his 
death ; so unwilling was he to leave any depth 
of infamy unexplored. As attorney-general, 
Bacon enjoys the disgrace of being one of the 
last advocates of the use of the torture, a prac- 
tice which had, in the preceding reign, been 
pronounced illegal, by the most eminent lawyers 
of the day. Of Bacon as a judge, it is unne- 
cessary to speak: dishonest in every previous 
condition of life, it was hardly to be expected 
that he would improve with age. His character 
may be summed up ina few words. A false 
friend in private life, the willing tool of despot- 
ism as & minister and acorrupt judge—he never 
refused a bribe, and was ever open for sale, until 
he became too vile for purchase. His great tal- 
ents, and the fact of having been an esteemed 
servant of James and Elizabeth, the champion 
of Protestantism, and of having been the apolo- 
gist for the “boweling” of Catholics, may, per- 

ps, in the eyes of some, cover, as with a man- 
tle, the loathsomeness of his moral character; 
but it is not likely that Dr. Brownson should 
think or speak respectfully of him, for he, as a 
Catholic, will have been taught to judge men by 
another standard et True Witness. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


We are all extravagant in little follies. The 
sum spent on an inkstand, a tulip root, a bird 
cage, a dog collar, and. amberheaded riding 
whips, would thatch a triple cottage anew at 
our garden gate, and fortify three lange families 
against the rheumatism.—ELliza Cook's Journal. 


O, wretched state of things! that standing 
Vheir faults are marks shot at by every eye. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
ADDRESS TO TIME. 


eo BY FRANKLIN ©. 8. HURLBUT. 


Thou fiend of iron empires! in all time 
The king of love, and terror, and dismay, 
Who crumbled Nineveh and Babylon, and climb’d 
The heights of Babel, with its crest at play, 
Wreathing the lichen, sweeping it away 
Grain by grain, until to common mould 
The structure vast is levelled! in thy way 
The road of nations. Life grows pale and cold— 
A sombre span, a rosy dream, and man’s brief tale is told. 


Great chronicler of earth’s phenomenon ! height, 
And depth, above, around, mysterious all! 
Here rolled the sea in ancient days; there the night 
Spread its crape curtains in the coral hall 
Of shrouding sea-weed ; yonder mountains tall, 
Arose from out thy brine, blue ocean! wave 
On wave, thou o’er it rolled of waters, where the call 
Of screaming vulture now succeeds the rave 

Of thee, thou City of the Silent, thou wide and common 

grave! 


Thou laved the foot of Pompeii ; Pharaoh fell 
Upon thy bosom ; but thou art forced by Time 
From out thy lair: sad, like a passing bell, 
Thy wavelets beat with slow and measured chime, 
Against the stones of Venice! in thy slime 
The ocean monarchs play ; but Time has all 
In his control ; he scathes the mountain pine, 
And shakes the towers of Pisa ; note the fall 

Of great Memnonium, of Rhodes’ Colossus ; Time has done 

it all! 


War shook Jerusalem ; Time saw the scattered heaps 
Of temples, pal: ; he fi d, and they were not 
Thebes fell before his sickle ; he vigil keeps 
O’er Tyre and Sidon ; Gomorrah’s temples rot 
Beneath a putrid lake : Time’s ushers blot 
Gray, lonely Tadmor, from terrestrial page! 
His foot is on the Pyramids! to his plot 
Voluptuous Rome has mouldered in her rage, 
Nurse of dead empires! the mighty wonder of the living 
age! 


Cholula’s Pyramid, the Temple of the Sun, 

Has felt his ravage ; the Rocky Mountain Gates 

Absorb his viperous breath ; his voice has rung 

Along Niagara's cataract ; his hand the dates 

Has watched in solid rocks : Man, trembling, waits 

To list the mountain plunge, to view the bow 

Hung o’er its awful front. Time yearly flakes 

The stones away, and like some wrathful foe, 
Drives it unto the north, as wolves the timid doe ! 


0, mighty lord! alas, then, what am I? 

Empire and nation, all beneath thy frown, 

Crumble to dust ; thou walkest on the sea, 

And it retires; what am I, then? a sound 

That mingles with chaotic life; a leaflet bound 

With countless millions, to the slender vine 

Of Animation, waiting for the autumn round, 

To fall and wither in the north wind’s rhyme, 
Which comes with furious roar to sweep us out of time? 


Tam a drop in Life’s great ocean! © thou, 

Grand leveller of all distinctions! I 

Crave no gift of thee ; I only bow 

Before the Lord of Nature : thou dost deify 

Thine own peculiar greatness. I do defy 

The powers that shook the majesty of Rome, 

And hush’d Memnonium's sunrise melody ; 

They cannot grasp the soul ; its mighty tome 
Will radiate to Gop, beyond the blue of yonder dome. 
Elwood, Enfield, Ct., Aug., 1851. 


DECISION AND DESTINY. 


Pizarro, the conquerer of Peru, in one of his 
reverses, was cast on the island of Gallo, with a 
few of his followers. When in a starving condi- 
tion, two vessels arrived from Panama for his 
relief, and to induce him to abandon his object. 
—Now came the test of his decision of charac- 
ter, and the determination of his earthly destiny. 
Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it on 
the sand from east to west. Then turning to- 
wards the south—* Friends and comrades,” he 
said, “on that side are toil, hunger, nakedness, 
the drenching storm, desolation and death; on 
this side, ease and pleasure. There lies Peru, 
with its riches—here Panama and its poverty. 
Choose, each man, what becomes a brave Cas- 
tilian. For my , Igo to the south.” So 
saying, he ste across the line. He was fol- 
iowed by eleven others, and Peru was conquered! 

rescott. 


HORRID DEPRAVITY. 


A base wretch in the form of a man, was, a 
few weeks since, introduced to a lovely and 
confiding girl of sixteen. He pressed her hand, 
and said in a thrilling tone, that he thought “ the 
recent fine weather had rendered the ladies more 
lovely than ever.” She blushed and said “ very.” 
Her parents considered the matter as settled ; 
but he basely deserted the young lady, after ad- 
dressing this pointed language to her, and has 
never called at her house since. We are glad 
to learn that her friends have taken the affair in 


hand, and caused the monster to be arrested in, 


a suit for breach of promise—damages laid at 


$5,000. The scamp will be cautious in future 
how he trifles with their loving. hearts—the 
whole body. 


toughest muscle, by the way, in. 


Boys that are philosophers at six years of age, 


are generally blockheads at twenty-one. By 

forcing children, you get so much into their 

pee that they me cracked in order to 
it. 


VANDILLE THE MISER. 


Vandille is one of the most remarkable char- 
acters, as a miser, that is to be found among the 
eccentric biographies of France. His riches 
were immense, and his avarice and parsimony 
extreme. He hired a miserable garret in one of 
the most obscure parts of Paris, and paid a poor 
woman 4 sous a-day to wait uponhim. Except 
once a week, his diet was never changed; bread 
and milk for breakfast ; the same for dimner, and 
the same for supper, all the week round. Ona 
Sunday, he ventured to indulge in a glass of 
sour wine, and he strove to satisfy the compunc- 
tions of conscience, by bestowing, in charity, a 
farthing every Sabbath. This munificence, 
which in an expenditure of one shilli 
and a penny per annum. he carefully nm 
down ; and just before his death he found, with 
some d of regret, that during his life he had 
disbu no less than forty-three shillings and 
fourpence. Forty-three shillings and fourpence ! 

rodigious generosity for the richest man in 
rance! Vandille had been a magistrate at 
Boulogne, and whilst in that office, he partly 
maintained himself, free of cost, by constituting 


himself milk-taster general at the market. He . 


would munch his scrap of bread, and wash it 
down with these gratuitous draughts. By such 
parsimonious artifices, and a most penurious 
course of life, he succceded in amassing an enor- 
mons fortune, and was in a position to lend vast 
sums of money to the French Government. 
When he had occasion to journey from Boulogne 
to Paris, he avoided the expense of coach fare, 
by proceeding on foot; , lest he should be 
robbed, he never carried more than three-pence 
in his pocket, although he had a distance of a 
hundred and thirty miles before him. If he 
found this sum insufficient, he would profess pov- 
erty, and beg from the passengers on the road, 
a trifle to help him on. In the year 1735, Van- 
dille, the miser, was worth nearly eight hundred 
thousand pounds! He used to boast that this 
vast accumulation sprang from a single shilling. 
The winter of the year 1734 had been very co 

and bitter, and the miser felt inclined to purchase 
a little extra fuel in the summer time, to pro- 
vide, to some extent, against the like severity in 
the ensuing winter. He heard a man pass the 
street with wood to sell; he haggled for an un- 
conscionable time about the price, and at last 
completed the bargain, at the lowest possible 
rate. Avarice had made the miser dishonest, 
and he stole from the poor woodmam several 
logs. In his eagerness to carry them away, and 
hide his ill-gotten store, he over-heated his 
blood, and produced a fever. For the first time 
in his life, he sent for a surgeon. 
bled,” said he, “ what is your charge #” 
a livre,” was the reply. ‘The demand was deem- 
ed extortionate, and the surgeon was dismissed. 
He then sent for an apothecary, but he was also 
considered too high; and he af last sent for a 
poor barber, who agreed to open the vein for 
threepence a tine. “ But, friend,” said the cau- 
tious miser, “how often will it be requisite to 
bleed me?” “Three times,” replied the barber. 
“ Three times ? and pray what quantity of blood 
do you intend to take from me at each opera- 
tion?” “ About eight ounces each time,’ was 
the answer. “ Let me see,” said the rof 
three-quarters of a million, “ that will be nine- 
pence: too much—too much! I have determin- 
ed to go a cheaper way to work; take the whole 
twenty-four ounces at once, and that will save 
me sixpence.” The barber remonstrated, but 
the miser was firm; he was certain, he said, that 


the barber was only desirous to extort an extra~ 


sixpence, and he would not submit to such scan- 
dalous.imposition. His vein was opened, and 
four-und-twenty ounces of blood were taken from 
him. In a few days, Vandille the miser was no 
more. The savings of his life, the of his 
vice and avarice, he left to the King of France. 
—Stories from the French. 


THE POOR MAN TO HIS SON. 


Work, work, m ! be mot afraid, 


And blush not for your humble place. 
Hold up brow in honest 


pride, 
Though rough and swarthy your hands may be; 

Such hands are sap-veins 
The life-blood of the nation’s tree ! 

Eliza Cook. 


A STRANGE CREATURE. 

Mosr years ago, there lived in a large, cheer- 
less dilapidated old house in St. Petersburg, 
8 wretched miser. He confined himself te one 
room, and left the rest of the rambling edifice to 
moulder into ruin; he cared fur no comfort, and 
deprived himself even of those things which the 
poorest regard as the necessaries of life ; he sél- 
dom lit a fire to repel the dampness, which hung» 
on the walls of his solitary chamber, and a few 
worthléss objects of furniture was all that the 
room contained. Yet to this singular being the 
Empress Catharine the Second owed.a million 
of rubles. His cellar, it was said, contained: 
casks full of gold, and packages of silver were 
stowed away in the dismal corners of his ruinous 
mansion. He was one of the richest men in 
Russia. He relied for the safety of his hoards. 
upon the exertions of a hage mastiff, which he 
had trained to bark and howl throughout the 
night, to strike terror into the hearts of thieves. 
The miser outlived the dog; but he disliked to 
part with any portion of his treasure in the pur- 
chase of another cur, and he resolved to save 
his money by officiating as his own watch dog. 
Every morning, and every evening, would that 
insane old man wander-about his dismal habita- 
tion, eer and howling in imitation of his re- 
cent sentinel.— Anecdotes of Misers. 
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GLEASOWS PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


CALIFORNIA FIRES. 


* Jt is rather amusing to read the accounts of 


the great San Francisco fires. Almost every 
mail brings a story of a fire which has destroyed 
several millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
And the same report generally states that “the 
burnt district is already re-built.” We are 
somewhat curious to know how many more mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of houses and stores re- 
main in San Francisco, to be consumed by the 
“ devouring element.” 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The “ Lloyd,” of Vienna, publishes a statisti- 
cal account of the Russian Empire, Poland not 
included, from which it appears that it contains 
2,041 towns, viz: 1,865 in European Russia, and 
176 in Siberia, including 44 fortresses. There 
are in Russia 291,377 agricultural colonies, in- 
cluding 6,951 im Siberia ; there are also 321 for- 
eign colonies. 


A CURIOSITY. 

At the World’s Fair is a service of plate, com- 
prising forty-five articles—tea-pot, with movea- 
ble lid ; sugar-bowl, slop-basin, cream-ewer, two 
cake plates, sugar tongs, butter knife, with 
twelve cups and saucers, and a dozen spoons, all 
exquisitely finished and of the most fashionable 
make, and all made from the metal contained 
in a single four-penny piece! 


Quezr Crizs—In “Nile Notes,” by trav- 
eller, some of the cries of the merchants of Cairo 
are given. Some of these are curious enough : 
as “ Sycamore figs ;" “O, grapes;” “Odors of 
Paradise ;’ “O, flowers of the hevna.” A man 
who sold water-melons, ejaculated, “ Consoler 
of the embarassed, QO, pips.” 


Deare sy 
New London, Pa., Sunday afternoon, the Meth- 
odist Church was strack by lightning, and the 
pastor, Rev. Jonas Bossly, who was in the pul- 
pit, almost instantly killed. Several of the au- 
dience were-stunned. Mr. B. leaves a wife and 
two children. 


Past axnp Present—In 1748, when the 
celebrated Swedish naturalist, Kalm, visited this 
country, he sailed from Gravesend the 5th of 
August, and arrived in Philadelphia in little 
less than forty-one days, having made, as the 
captain of the vessel stated, one of the shortest 


passages ever known! 


(> Room Companion.—We are In 
regular receipt of this excellent and unique pictorial 
weekly newspaper, which has, up to the present period, so 
admirably sustained its general character. Very few, ex- 
cepting those who are acquainted with tbe enormous ex- 
diture required for engravings to illustrate this work, 
now how to estimate or justly appreciate this enterprise 
of Mr. Gleason, who is = — the encotr- 
agement of the arta, as well as p ng 4 
and enlightening the mind. It is gratifying to 7) 
we do io the last number before us, that Mr. G. is meet- 
ing with such good success as to enable him to make still 
and poper appear in a few weeks, in an 


Fats.—A child of Jonathan Ayres; 
of Canterbury, N. H., was sent out into a pas- 
ture, on the day of the great hail storm, but not 
returning, search revealed the horrid fact that it 
had been killed and mostly eaten by some sav- 
age enimal, supposed to be a wolf. 


Tixy Desrrorers.—The army worm and 
the caterpillar have appeared simultaneously in 
the parishes of St. Andrew and Christ Chureh, 
east and west of Charleston, and commenced 
their ravages upon grass and cotton. 


A nie Srory.—The East India papers tell 
of a hail storm which occurred near Bangalore, 
in May last, when some of the stones were as 
big as pumpkins; and one measured four feet by 
three ! 

Guxasex’s Daawixe Room Compaxion 


to hand. Itis the most interesting and 
i l weekly now published. Every family should have 


The plates, independent of the valuable reading mat- 
ter, is well worth the af 


Cooxinc—The ancient cooks carried their 
art’ to the most whimsicul perfection. They 
were able to serve up a whole pig, boiled on one 
side and roasted on the other. 


AxsomInaBLeE.—To sce three or four old bach- 
elors smoking their cigars, and talking of the 
horrors of married life. 


Mitirary.—aA French battalion, numbering 
over 300, has been formed in Cincinnati. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

San Francisco exports more than any other 
city in the Union. 

A Bloomer on horseback was seen in Jersey 
City lately. 

Yale College graduated ninety-one students 
this year. 

Mr. Clay’s health has much improved at 
the Blue Lick Springs. ise 


A fountain is to be constructed in Washington | 


Square, N. Y., to cost $2,000. 

Twenty-six car loads of emigrants left Alba- 
ny in one train, on Thursday. 

A bear, weighing 300 nds, was recently 
shot by a boy fa Be eal county. 

The man who goes about steamboats looking 
for his wife, is in town, but can’t find her. 

The city of Philadelphia contains about 9000 
more houses than the State of South Carolina. 

Accounts from Mexico state that the cholera 
is raging fearfully in some sections of the coun- 
try. 


The editor of the Gettysburg wuoline has 
poun 


The law in California licensing gaming tables 
will obtain for the State treasury about $72,000 
per annum. 

Tf you don’t wish to fall in love, keep a 
from the women. It is imp@ssible to Meal ix 
honey and not taste of it. 

A barrel of pork that had laid in the Sciota 
river for twenty years, has been taken up but lit- 
tle damaged. 

The Virginia Constitutional Convention has 
of the Governor of that State at 
Jive thousand rs. 

They have a pumpkin in Mobile, which was 
raised in that vicinity, weighing one hundred 
and sixteen pounds. 

Smokers, we observe, take a lively interest in 
Cuban affairs, being fearful that a revolution 
may lessen the price of the weed. 

The Hartford Times states that P. T. Barnum, 
Esq., will introduce Phillips’ great Fire Anni- 
hilator to the American public. 

The Massilon News says that the counties of 
Stark and Wayne will send to market this fall 
at least four thousand tons of pork. 

There are two men at the Sing Sing prison, 
who are serving out a seven years’ imprisonment 
for robbing a man of a pair of boots. 

Judge Warren, in deciding Fanny Wright 
D’Arusmont’s case in her favor at Cincinnati, 
said, “ she is aged and infirm.” 

A destructive fire has occurred at Algiers, op- 
posite New Orleans, at which it is reported that 
some 30 persons were burnt to death. 

It is reported that Belcher Kay has been shot 
and killed in California, by the same man that 
killed Jack Smith. Doubtful. 

At St Louis, on Friday, several small build- 
ings were blown down, and the crops in the vi- 
cinity were damaged by a storm. 

Somebody says that women are the best sub- 
scribers to newspapers. For our part, we always 
thought they were best for anything. 

Arrivals from the coast of Africa represent 
that the slave trade is almost broken up, owing 
to the vigilance of the combined fleets of cruis- 
ers. 

It was, says the Chinese annals, the wife of 
the Emperor Hoangti, who first engaged in 
Pam the cocoons, which are na’ y found 

trees. 


The from all i of 
the Union indicate of 
— be the heaviest ever taken from the 


The number of dogs in the United States is 
computed at three and a half millions. The ex- 
— of keeping is equal to that of twenty mil- 
ions of sheep, or 2,000,000 hogs. 
Mice may be expelled from drawers and cup- 


boards most fresh twigs of 
odor 


the elderbush within. of the elder is 


intolerable to the animal. 

St. George’s Church, Liverpool, is built of 
cast iron. m4 is 113 feet in length, and 47 feet 
in breadth. It is ornamented by a cast iron 
window, with stained glass. 

A grizly boar, or wild hog, with tasks that 
would do credit to an elephant, was shot near 
Blue Hill, in Stafford, N. H., a few days since. 
He weighed 400 pounds. 

harm. Garratty, who killed her seducer, 
Edward Dunn, at Newark, N. J., last week, and 
fied, has returned and given herself up to the 
officers of justice. She is about 19 years old. 

The government has ordered a gereral survey 
of Oregon. The work is to be entered upon im- 
mediately, and the results will doubtless prove 
highly interesting and useful. 

Talk of your World’s Fair—why, a river 
steamer is building at Louisville, which is to be 
359 feet long, to have 8 of the largest sized boil- 
ers, with water wheels 42 feet in diameter. 

Two criminals were h the other day, in 
Delaware, and another is to die upon the scaf- 
fold in that State, on the 17th of September, for 
murdering his wife. 

At the horticultural show, in Philadelphia, 
last week, a leaf of the Victoria regia was exhibi- 
ted, measuring nineteen feet in circumference. 
A flower of this famous water plant is daily ex- 
pected. 


Soreign Mliscellanp. 
a harvest report in Ireland continues favor- 
=n ahd be at Rome next Jan- 
year 1895 to 1846, amounted to 98,082. 


Paris has been occupied of late with giving 
fetes to the Managers of the London ibi- 
tion. 


A bill has been authorizing the ci 
of fifty millions of 
rancs. 

Some workmen, while draining the field of 


Marathon recently, came upon tie place of 
sepulture of the heroes of that famous fight. 

A writer in the Edinburg Journal thinks that 
thére is no reason why a piano should not be 
made as cheap as a clock. 

It is thought likely that Geheral Oudinot will 
receive the baton of Marshal, vacated by the 
death of Marshal Sebastiani. 

The Austrian government has prohibited the 
use, in public and other schools, of any books 
written by Protestants. 

It is said that M’lle Rachel, the French trage- 
dienne, has entirely disposed of her future pro- 
fessional career to an English speculator, who 
designs to take her to America. 

Mrs. Warner, the distinguished actress, we see 
it announced in a late London paper, is on the 
eve of coming to America. She is very celebra- 
ted in her profession. 

Accounts from Madrid state that the king, 
having demanded that the government of the 
palace be restored to him, the Cabinet had acce- 
ded to his request. 

‘Two ladies, attired in the Bloomer costume, 
have appeared in the streets of London. Being 
followed by the mob, they entered a cab, and 
were driven off, amidst shouts of ridicule and 
laughter. 

The report of the Russian defeats by the Cir- 
cassians, is confirmed. Nearly all the Russian 
strongholds which had been conquered and 
maintained at such an immense expense have 
been again lost. 

Prince de Metternich has been elected Burgo- 
master of the town of Plass, in Upper Austria, 
and in order to perpetuate the remembrance of 
that election, he has founded in the town a house 
of refuge for aged persons of both sexes. 

The broad-guage speed has been equalled on 
the narrow-guage line—the South-Eastern—an 
engine built by Crampton, having taken a train 
of carriages at the rate of seventy-five miles an 
hour! She is stated to have been perfectly 
steady at that speed. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Live not to eat, but eat to live. 

——tThe just man will flourish, in spite of 
envy. 

——Absurdity—to borrow on the plea of ex- 
treme poverty. 

——Very few persons /ive at present, but are 
providing to live at a future time. 

——A man who is not ashamed of himself, 
need not be ashamed of his early condition. 

——Aill other knowledge is hurtful to him who 
has not the science of honesty and good nature. 

——tThe poet’s soul should be like the ocean, 
able to carry navies, but yielding to the touch of 
a finger. 

——Happiness is often at our side, and we 
pass her by ; Misfortune is afar off, and we rush 
to meet her. 

——How much more might people accom- 
plish, if they would but make it a point to carry 
out whatever they undertake. 

——lIf you would rise in the world, you must 
not stop to kick at every cur who barks at you 
as you pass along. 

——We discover beauty in those who 
are not beautiful, if they possess genuine truth- 
fulness, simplicity, and sincerity. 

——But one false step, one wrong habit, one 
corrupt companion, one loose ——_ may 
wreck all your prospects, and all the hopes of 
those who love you. 

——As in a letter, if the paper is small, and 
we have much to write, we write closer, so let us 
learn to economize and improve the remzining 
moments of life. 

——There are few talents so inconsid- 
erable as to be unalterably excluded from alli 

of fame; and ali should, in life’s visit, 
leave some token of their existence. 

——Hamility ever dwells with men of noble 
minds. It is a flower that not in lean 
and barren soils; but in ground that is rich, it 
flourishes and is beautifal. 

——There is hardly an individual, that has 
come to the years of understanding, but knows 
the dange: 


r of bad company, and yet how few 
there are that realize it as they ought. 
——When once a concealment or deceit has 
been practised in matters where all should be 
fair and open as the day, confidence can never 
be restored, any more than you can restore the 


white bloom to the grape or plum that you have 
once pressed in your hand. 


Joker's Olio. 


“ Still so gently o’er me stealing,” as the man 
said when he heard a thief in his garret. 

Among the novelties advertised in the papers, 
are“ single and married bedsteads.” 

Why is a pig ina parlor like a house on fire? 
Because the sooner it is put out the better. 
_ Iceland is a bleak place, but there is a street 
in New York city, north of Houston, which is 


An apothecary asserted in a large company 
“ that all bitter things were hot.” “No,” replied 
a physician, “a bitter cold day is an exception.” 

A Yankee, who has just commenced the study 
of Italian, wants to know how it is, if they have 
no w in that language, that “them chaps spell 
wagon?” 

Digby, of the Post, says he has heard much, 
of late, about money being tight, but supposed 
it was all got up for effect, until he found some, 
the other day, in the gutter. 


The Dublin University Magazine is not ve 
kind in the matter of ry American poem “ Beats 
tenac,” but suggests that as the author’s name is 
Street, he canrot object to beiug “ walked into.” 

A wag his truly said, if some men could 
come out of their coffins and read inscriptions 
on their tomb-stones, they would think they had 
got in’> the wrong grave. 

A cotemporary, in speaking of a newly in- 
vented “ metallic burial case,” says it is fast get- 
ting into use, and is highly recommended by those 
who have used it—Providence Post. 

A girl in one of our river counties, who has a 
swivel or screw eye, looked so long and affection- 
ately on a gin bottle, that she actually drew out 
the cork. An apt illustration of the power of 
true love. 


The statement is contradicted that the mer- 
chants of San Francisco sand their letters with 
gold dust. Wecannot say, however, whether 
the people go a-gunning with gold bullets. 

A man advertises for a wife who can settle 
accounts. We reckon that there are quite a 
number who would like a wife who could settle 
their accounts. At least, it is more than they 
can do themselves. 


It is wonderful how much more clearly some 
men can express themselves on paper, than vira- 
voce. There is a man in this city who is rarely 
intelligible when he wags his tongue, yet with 
his pen he can give you an ink-ling of his mean- 
ing. 

“ Napoleon was a great man—he was a hoss,” 
said a punster, in conversation about the late 
revolution in France. “He was that!” replied 
the wit, “and he had a mighty mariial neigh” 
(Marshal Ney. 


A temperance paper extending its views into 
the region of tobacco, exclaims: “ What a splen- 
did figure the Apostle Paul would have made, 
had he gone about to proclaim the sublime truths 
of Christianity with a quid of tobacco and a long 
nine in his mouth!” 


“Do you take anewspaper?” “ Yes.” “ What 
one?” “Any one I can lay my hands on.” The 
above, though good, is not quite as good as its 
original. “ Take a wife, Tom,” said Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, to his wild son Tom, the 
father of Mrs. Norton, “ take a wife and reform.” 
“With all my heart,” replied Tom, innocently, 
“whose wife shall I take ‘” 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and hamor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature ever be its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknow that the Fraa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the Uitted States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engageu, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORL PAPER, 


other weekly paper in the Union. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Ssubscribers “ - 600 
4 “ “ 4 6 00 
(> Invariably in advance. 


No further reduction made from the above terms. 

Subscribers, or postmasters, are requested to act as 
agents on the above terms. 

*,* The Flag can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, 
four cents per copy. 


F @GLEASON 
Publisher and Proprietor, Boston 


Mass 
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STEAMER GOLDEN GATE. 
The splendid steamer Golden Gate was built 


by W. H. Webb, of New York, and belongs to 


the Messrs. Howland & Aspinwall's line of Cali- 
fornia packets. H->r oute will be between San 
Franci and P. , and she is pronounced 
one of the most complete and perfect sea steam- 


ers yet constructed in this count . Her length 
on deck is 270 feet, breadth of eam 40 feet, 


depth of hold 30} feet. She carries three masts, 
with a topsail and top-gallantsail on her fore 
and main, and a spank: on her mizzen, which, 
without steam, would prove ample sail to bring 
her into a safe port if her machinery should give 
out. She is most perfectly found in the minu- 
test particular, and has challenged the admira- 
tion of all nautical men who have seen her since 
her trial trip. She is called the queen steamer 
of the Pacific route. 


YORKSHIRE INTELLIGENCE. 

On Wednesday last, a man who attended 
some cattle from a certaih part of this county to 
the Royal icultural Show, in London, was 
boasting in the market of the wonderful things 
he had both seen and heard in “the great me- 
tropolis of the world.” A person standing by in- 
quired what was the greatest wonder he had seen ; 
and he aed, “a place all covered over with 

lace. The “feelosopher” replied, 
arent dezactly what*was the name, but I thinks 
as how I knows summat Jike it!” On being 
further interrogated, he said, “the nearest name 
like it I can recollect, is eggs and bacon!” On 
being asked if he did not mean the “ Exhibition,” 
he replied, ““Egad, thee hast hit on’t; thee beest 
a scholard, and I be none, and this is how thee’st 


PACIFIC STEAMER GOLDEN GAT«é. 


road, four miles north of Philadelphia, on the 
east bank of the Schuylkill. It is elevated about 


ninety feet above the river; contains about 


twenty acres, the surface of which is undulating, 


prettily diversified by hill and dale, and adorned 
with stately trees and luxuriant shrubbery. The 
irregularity of the ground, together with the foli- 
age, shrubs, and fragrant flowers, which here 
abound—the finely sculptured and appropriate 


mOnuments—with an extensive and picturesque 


view over the Schuylkill—make the whole scene 
grand and impressive in a high degree, com- 
paring favorably with our own sacred and beau- 


Gothic building illuminated by an immense 
window of stained glass. Laurel Hill is one of | 
the very first places usually resorted to by stran- | 


gers in Philadelphia, the reputation of its attrac- 


tions having become world-wide, and daily, the 
carriages of the wealthy may be seen winding 
amid the shade of its solemn paths. 


MILTON'S EGOTISM. 
In the Paradise Lost—indeed, in every one of 


his poems—it is Milton himself whom you see; 


his Satan, his Adam, his Raphacl, almost his 
Eve—are all John Milton ; and it is a sense of 
this intense egotism that gives me the greatest 


attracted by something moving along the surface 
of the water, which, in the distance, he teok to 
be a char, or some other sort of fish. On-pulling 


| the boat towards it, however, he discovered it to 


be a snake, which, with its head erect, was pro- 


pelling itself along with sculling-like undula- 


tions of its tail, across the lake. On pulling up 
near to it, the animal reared itself higher, and 
staying its course, gazed upon the person. While 
doing this, the rson therem, with a well-direct- 
ed blow with the blade of the oar, managed to 
stun the — and after a few more blows, lift- 


ed it into the boat, and then dispatched it out- 
right. On more close examination he found it 


to be a serpent of the adder class, one of the | 


most venomous, having reddish brown scales, 
and crooked, inbent fangs, which nothing could 


Of course if yeu compare the dozen best thi 
produced in twenty centuries against a li 
number chosen from the productions of the last 
single century, you will show superiority on the 
of the former; but that ides nething. 


rt 
The Capitoline Venus is & paragon, but there 
no collection of ancient sculpture which will 


compare with the extensive gallery of heads 
Caneva alene. When benignant Time sl 
have done his appointed work of covesimg with. 
the pall of oblivion the worse nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the productions of the modern chisel, the 


genuine successes of the Nineteenth Century will 
shine out clearer and brighter than they now do. 
So. I trust, with Painting, though I donot know 


what painter of our age ta place on a perilous 


eminence with Canova as the champion or rep- 
tifal Mount Auburn. On entering the gate,the pleasure in reading Milton's works. The ego- | escape from, after being laid hold ef, from which | resentative of Modern as compared with An- 
visiter, is a splendid piece of statuary, represent- soe seen snakes swimming across the lake, but this | Our remembering an injury does us more hurt 
ing Sir Walter Scott conversing with Old White hairs are the avunt-couriers of death. | is the first one captured — Whitehaven Herald. | than receiving it 
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